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THE UNION—THE DANGERS WHICH BESET IT. 


NUMBER ONE. 


WHEN storms and tempests howl around and beat upon 
yur Union and our Republican institutions with a fierceness 
that threatens their entire prostration and ruin, no patriot 
should repress the expression of his fears, but should pour 
them out into the ae ear, freely and without reserve. 
No man who can reason from cause to effect, can so far mis- 
understand the signs of the times, as not to see, that the 
intense sectional excitement, increasing in bitterness and 
inveteracy every di ay, which Abolitionism, aided by Noha 

‘‘ Know-Nothingism,” has produced, must, unless extinguished 
by the miraculous int ‘rposition of divine providence, end in 
the disruption of this mighty Union, and the consequent des- 
truction of _ free institutions and the liberty of our people. 
[t is impossible, too, that this Union can be dissolved, without 
being followed by the erection, first of several petty Republics 
—then Oligarchies, and then, Kingdoms. The fate of the 
Grecian Republics and others, warn us of the sad but inevi- 
table consequence of such an event. At one time, such was 
our confidence in the virtue and Seni of the people, 
and the strength of the ties that bound the Union together, 
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that we believed the most terrific political or fana 
could not prostrate them; the oe awful earthquake « Cc wala 
10t shake, or the severest a bolt shiver this Union to 
pieces. That, however, which Washington foresaw, and against 
which he warned his enioetie n, W ith the most pater nal and 
anxious solicitude—sectional partyis m—is upon us, in all its 
most dangerous an d fearful aspects, and the fears of our great 
states sman and patriot, about to be realized. 
In this excited, dan; rer ous, and threatening condition of pul 

lic affairs, which may result in calan lities to us and to po 
terity, which no pen is adequate to describe, no man snoule 
be idle or indifferent, but, without regard to party y affinities 01 
party associations, shoul 1 do all that in him lies to avert th m, 
if, upon the true prine iples of the Constitution, the rights of 
the States and the equa lity of citizenship, it can be done. No 
man, though his country or his party may have wronged na 
can stand aloof in this great crisis——this trying hour “4 
Union, of free institutions, of liberty and of civil and religious 
freedom. He shoul l lay all his wrongs, 2 ll of his resentments, 
upon the altar of his country Ss good, and employ all his 
energy and influence to avert the threatened storm. © The his- 


toric pen has recorded for our imitation, many examples of 


such a noble self-sacrifice, made by patriots and statesmen 
whose names illume the pages which record them. 

Every reflecting and intelligent mind ought to know, every 
one must sce, that in a government extending over an area of 
country sO expansive as ours, with a climate so variant, and 
interests so diversified, there must be some mutual compro 
mises of interest and conciliations of feeling in order to 
promote the success of the government, and secure other, 
greater and more important interests. Upon this principle 
and with such feelings, the Constitution was framed, was rati- 
fied by the States and approved by the people; and upon thi: 
principle and with these feelings, must the government be con- 
ducted to attain the great end of its establishment. Sectional 
hostility, sectional hatred, sectional jealousy and sectional par- 
tyism, are no friends to the Union, the C onstitution, free insti- 
tutions, liberty or prosperity. Beneath their blow: s, dealt by 
artful, ambitious, and unscrupulous hands, they .must all eer 
and be buried in a common ruin, the monu iments of mad ambi- 
tion and reckless fanaticism and folly 

When we contemplate the structure of our Federal and 
State Governments, and see in them, their adaptation to secure 
the power, the wealth, and the sedaperity of the Union and 
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ic ] eople, sO 


ar as national s jects are concern 
ness of the State Governments for every thing of « 
local coneern;: the caneaaation sehtincke high de tiny of 
power, of wealth, of prosperity, of influence and of freedom, 
which attend our onward march, if the Union and our free 

titutions be preserved, we ¢ can not but execrate the parricidal 
and traitorous hand that would strike a fatal—a suicidal blow 
against such a system. 

Many of our wisest most sagacious al l most patriotic 
statesmen, have alw ( 
most dangerous and trying to the Union, which traitors and 
fanatics could agitate; and have tried by every means which 

1e threatening aspect of the case seemed to require, to repres 
it within safe bounds. And, perha 
been successful, had not two other elements, each of which i 
equally, if not more exciting and dangerous than slavery, 
entered into the controversy, to increase its heat. We refer to 
the proposed disfranchisement and _ proscripti 
Catholics and adopted citizens, all blowing t 
thrice-heated furnace. In the Northern States, the an lition- 
ists, the Free S il rs and the new order of ‘ Know-Nothings,” 





1° 


composed, mainly, of Whigs, all working es tove- 
ther, are using debates ivest and most unremitted exertion 
to make the question sec i ynal, by proclaiming that 6 sla ery t 
ctional.” To meet this tvrannous and dangerous sectional 
antagonism of the North, the South is driven to present an 
unbroken front; maintaining, however, a cordial fellowshi; 
and alliance ith those of th N th vho, in defiar ( of s 
onal considerations and nal appeals, peril their politi 
fortunes upon the Constitution, and the Union as the Con- 
stitution made it, and the rights of the South as the Constitu- 


devoted band, the South should « et 

This controversy having become, and daily becomin 
more and more excited, bitter, and sectional, it becom 
a subject of interesting 1 nquiry y, Why is it so, and where the 
fault Ti s. That slavery, religious bigotry and the disfran- 
chisement of naturalized citizens, are the pret led pr 
causes, we can all see; but that ambition, power, an | a deter- 
mined purpose of tyrannical domination by the North,* over 


7 . ° 
. 


* J. Gis too sweeping, in using the term Nortu. The assumption that the North, 
as such, is filled with a crusading spirit against the South or its institutions, is false 
in fact a < pernicious in theory; an assumption which does more to endanger the 


1 c 


relationships of the two portions of the Union, and promote real sectionalism of 
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the rights and interests of the South, to the extent of entire 
subserviency, is the hidden cause, we have no doubt, as the 
progress of the controversy will certainly develop. 

We have no purpose of discussing the slavery question, 
either in its moral or religious aspect. It is here; the Revolu- 
tion and the Constitution found it here, and the Federal 
Government, by the Constitution, has no power to establish or 
abolish it, or to declare where it shall, or shall not, exist. 
All its power, upon the subject, is to provide for the reclam- 
ation of fugitive slaves. When we look to the Constitution : 
our instrument of imparted powers. and bear in mind, that 

slavery existed at the very time of its adoption, and find, that 
no such power is imparted to the Federal Government, it 
should be decisive, that no such power exists, and that non 
such was intended to be imparted. If, then, no such power 
is imparted to the Federal Government, the establishment, 
abolition, or prohibition of slavery, either in the States or terri- 
tories, would be a usurpation of power and a palpable violation 
of the Constitution. The South has never sought, and does 
not desire the establishment of slavery by law, anywhere. It 
has only sought its protection where it exists, or shall be 
established by the States. 

If we were to enter into a history of the introduction and 
progress of slavery in this country, we might show some facts 
reflecting no credit upon the North, taking their present pro- 
[essed opinions abor ut slavery as the s stand: ard of judgment. We 
might show that their own citizens were the c¢ sitar, 4 the trans- 
porte rs, and dealers in this property. We might show, that .t 
the formation of the C ‘onstitution, the five ] New-England St 
those that are now boiling over with rage about slavery, a ed 
by South-Carolina and Georgia, kept open the eeghberage 
twenty years, while Virginia sought to close it; and tha 
this twe nty years, the Northe rn: * ship- -owners, ands laye-tr: ae rs 
made the most profit: ible use. 

From the very formation of the government, to the present 
hour, there has been a large party in the North, now increased, 
we fear, to a majority, opposed to the progress of the South. 
oe seem to have determined to reduce the South to a state 


feeling and action, than all the mad ranting of the party called Abolitionists, 
There is an Abolition party in the North, as there is a Secession party in the South, 
and the number of foolish and wicked men in the United States is pretty equally 
divided between them. To call the whole North Abolition is about as fair as to 
call the whole South Secession; an exceedingly left-handed compliment to the 
sense or virtue of either—Epitok DEMocRATIC REVIEW. 
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of provincialism and vassalage—all under the pretext of pre- 
venting the “ extension of slavery” as they callit. This purpos: 

vas first strongly ex hibited, by their opposition to the acquisi- 
tion of Louisiana in 1808, of Florida in 1819, and later to the 
annexation of Texas, and the acquisition of California; and 
this is the same party, with new adherents, that is now harass- 
ing and oppressing the South, and hunting ‘down Catholics and 
naturalized citizens. 

The first act of positive aggression by the North on the 
South, was in 1820, in what is called the ‘‘ Missouri compro- 
mise.” This so-called ‘ compromise” was in fact a prohibition 
to every slaveholding State, to carry any of their slaves into 
any of the territories ‘of the Unit = Ste ites at of the State of 
Missouri, and of the line of 36° 80’, commencing on her west- 
ern boundary, annexed as a ie of the admission of Mis- 
souri into the Union, as a State, although, under the Constitu- 
tion, Missouri had a right to admission, without any such re- 
striction—a restriction, not upon Missouri, but the citizens of 
the United States, without discrimination, and upon a territory 
which was Sone to be divided into States, each of which 
would have a right, under the Constitution, to establish slavery, 
and to demand admission into the Union, upon terms of perfect 
equality with the original States. Which could not = if the 
question of slavery was closed upon her. This so-calle d com- 
promise, then, was void, as being unauthorized by the Consti- 
tution, and violative of ‘the constitutional rights of those who 
were not parties to it. It was an act of unauthorized power 
and unmitigated tyranny, and is not entitled to be respected or 

uted asacompromise. Let no man talk of statesmanship, of 

wriotism, or of good faith who talks about the faith of a mere 
lewislative enactment, founded on a palpable breach of the Con- 
stitution. By the so-called compromise acts of 1850-51, and 
the Kansas-Nebraska bill, this restriction—not upon Migsvest 
but upon the citizens of the slaveholding States and the un- 
born States—was removed, and the constitutional rights of the 
citizens of all the States and of the territories, plae d upon that 
exact footing of equality which the Constitution originally 
placed them upon. The new States fornied out of the terri- 
t will have each, for itself, exclusive jurisdiction, to deter- 
mine this question of slavery. These are the acts stigmatiz l, 
by those ve y faithful and patriotic Ab olition lists , Fre -Solers, 
and acu Mothings of the North, as faithless and perfidi 
a faithlessness and perfidiousness that stands upon the 
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Constitution, and accords to every State and every citizen an 
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equality of right and of privilege, secured to them by that in- 
strument. 

It would be well to glance for a moment at the history of 
this slavery question in Congress, and see what part these 
Northern law-abiding, good-faith men acted, commencing with 
the Missouri restriction itself. Upon that question, a majority 
of the Northern representatives voted against the admission of 
Missouri, notwithstanding the territorial restriction. Upon the 
admission of Florida, Arkansas, and the annex: tion of ‘Texas, 
the m: jority 0 f the Northern delegation, principally Federalists 
and Abolitionists, voted agains st it, on account of the pro-slavery 
clauses, or soe peobtizen of slavery in their constitutions. 
While the treaty with Mexico was negotiating, and the acqui- 
sition of California and New-Mexico were in anticipation, the 
celebrated, so-called, Wilmot proviso was introduced in these 
words: 

“Whereas, in the settlement of the difficulties pending be- 
tween this country and Mexico, territory may be : acquire ‘d, in 
which slavery does not exist. And, whereas, Congress, in the 
organization of a territorial ots rnment, at an early period of 
our political history, established a principle w erty e imitation 
in all future time, forbidding the existence of slavery in free 
territory ; therefore, 

Resolved, That in any oot which may be acquired from 
Mexico, over which shall be ests blished te eictied sovernment, 
slavery, or involuntary aren except as a punishment for 
crimes, whereof the party shall _ been duly convicted, 
should l be / for ver pron tb1 ted ; and that in | act or! lution, 
establishing such government, a fundamental provision should 
bef inserte rt to that effect.” T his resolution, which was a pal- 
pable violation of the Missouri compromise, the territory to 
acquired lying on both sides the compromise line, was sustained, 
on a motion to lay it on the table; by the whole Northern vote, 
xcept 21 Democrats. 

Again; while the United States Senate were in secret session 
on the treaty with Mexico, it was proposed by a Northern mem- 
ber to annex to the,treaty, the following article: 

‘Provided, That there shall be neither slavery nor involun- 


tary servitude, in the territories hereby ceded, otherwise tl 

in punishment of crimes, whereof the party shall have been 
duly convicted.” For attaching this article to the treaty, there 
were 15 Northern votes—an article which palpably violated 


the Missouri compromise line, if that was a final compromi 
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In 1852, Mr. Jackson, of Georgia, in order to test Northern 
sincerity, as to the finality of the compromise measures of 
1850-51, introduced this resolution : 

“ Resolved, That we recognize the boundary of the compro- 
mise of the Constitution, and be vag it to be the intention of 
the people generally, as we hereby declare it to be ours indivi- 
dually, to abide such compromise, and to sustain the laws ne- 
eessary to carry them out—the provision for fugitive slaves 
and the act of the last Congress for that purpose included; and 
that we deprecate all further agitation of questions growing out 
of that provision of the late Congress, known as the compro- 
mise, a - of the questions gene rally connected with the institu- 
tion of slavery, as unnecessary, useless, and dangerous.” 

In this resolution, a fair test of the finality of this com pro- 
mise, which Northern men so falsely and so unblushingly charge 
the South with having violated, was presented, and what was 
the result? Sixty-four Northern men declared by their votes 
that they did not regard it as final, and that they would not 
abide by it. ‘To all this, may be added the facts, that time 
after time, from the Missouri compromise to this time, petitions 
after petitions, legislative resolves: after legislative resolves, 
have been poured into Congress, from the North, seeking a 
course of legislation utterly at war with every feature of these 
compromises, and many of their representatives have, over and 
over, and over again, declared, that these compromises were 
not binding, and that the North would not abide them. What, 
then, had the South to do but to take p osition upon the Consti- 
tution and there abide? ‘This is what she did do, by the repeal 
of the Missouri restriction and the Kansas and Nebraska bills. 
To prove still more conclusively, how little these Northern 
crusaders against the rights of the South regarded their ol liga- 
tion to abid e thes » compromises, FORTY-FIVE of them voted to 
repeal the fugitive slave bill in 1852. These facts 
South of the charge of “ faithlessness,” and “ pert 
and fasten them on the North—that is, that ] ortion of t 
North, which have determined, and are pursuing with unfalter- 
ing purpose, the ruin of the South, and those who have mad 
this charge a pretext for rallying under the piratical flag. 

What do we now see? After the compromise of 1850-951, 
which every patriot heped and believed would stay this dis- 
quieting, this threatening, this dang rous slavery agitati 
and restore that harmony and fraternity of feeling between the 
North and the South, hie +h their mutual interests and thei 
political relations required. After the Constitution had been 
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restored by the repeal of the Missouri restriction and the Kan- 
sas-Nebraska bills; after California had been admitted, in faith 


of the compromise, as a free State; and after the measures of 


the Democratic party had been approved and indorsed by the 
people, and the Abolition and Free-Soilers were in rapid retreat ; 


a new party springs up, and enters the field, in a strain of 


piety, of pi hp eee disinterestedness, abhorrence of party dis- 
tinctions, and love of country, scarcely ever equalle d, and 
never surpassed. But mirabile dictu /—a party which, when 
you come to poll it, is composed mainly of the old Whig party, 
Free-Soilers, Abolitionists ’ and a few Democrats, who, deluded 
by its extravagant professions, or seduced by the prospect of a 
more speedy participation in the distribution of the spoils,” 
abandoned their own party. 

This party, however antagonistical some of its ee ssions 
may be to the Abolitionists, is now making common cause with 
them, in a de ssperate effort to overthrow the Democratic party, 
which has planted itself upon the Constitution, determined to 
maintain it to the last extremity against its combined assailants 
or be buried initsruins. ‘To give effect to these assaults 1 b res x 
down the Democratic party, and secure the spoils of of fice, two 


engines of even force, have been added to the Slavery question ; 


the proscription and persecution of Roman Catholics, ‘and the dis- 
franchisement of adopted citizens. Appealing, by the first, to 
the bigotry of all Protestant sects, and by the las t, to the sel fish- 
ness of nativism, every bad passion has been stimulated into 
action; and now anti-slavery fanaticism, religious bigotry, 
and native selfishness, are, in united columns, assaulting, with 
exterminating purpose, the new ranks of the Democracy—an 
assault, — if successful, will either prostrate and ruin the 
South, by reducing her to . state of provincialism and entire 
subjection to the North, or break the Union into fragment 
When we look at the Constitution of the United Sion, we 
search in vain for any power, either to establish, abolish, pro 
hibit, or intermeddle with Slavery, as a system, in the States 
or in the territories, in any form or shape. The attempt to de- 
rive authority to prohibit Slavery in the territories, from tl 
power to dispose of and make all needful rules and regulation: 
respecting the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States, has been so often made and rejected, that it 


would be a waste of time to discuss it. Such an authority car 
not be deduced from it. Ifit could, it would be in direct con- 
flict with other powers of the Constitution. If Congress has 


the power to prohibit Slavery in the Territories, it has the 
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right to establish or abolish it. This deduction from the power 
to regulate, is just as strong as the deduction of the power to 
prohibit, and no stronger. 
This Slavery question being so prominent a cause of the politi- 
cal agitation and seetional strife of the day, it may not be amiss 
for the South, the interests of which are so dange rously in- 
volved, to ascertain the true position of parties upon this ques- 
tion, in order that they may ascertain, in the hands of which, 
their rights and interests are best secured. That the Abolition 
party is boldly, inveterately, and uncompromis ingly against 
the rights of the South, we all know. That the so-called 
“ American party, ” or the nt part of it which rece ntly assembled 
at Philade Aphis L, ‘and published, what they call, a national plat- 
form, affects to propose to abide the laws, as the y now stand, 
and quiet agitation is also known; but this platform e xpressly 
pretermits the expression of any opinion upon the constitutional 
power of Congress to prohibit Slavery in the Territories, whicl 
is a virtual surrender of the whole question ; for they had as wel 
attempt to blow down the fortresses of Se bs stopol with aram’s 
horn, as to calm agitation, by this mere expression of opinion. 
But t suppose there was virtue enough in this 12th article of 
this milk-and-water platform, to do any good, if it were national ; 
the inquiry necessarily recurs—is it national? Is it not known 
that this article was adopted by the votes of the slaveholding 
States and New-York, twelve of the free States voting against 
it?* Is it not known, that this party, in every Northern State, 
has repudiated and sc ornfully rejected this article, and in its 
stead, adopted resolutions, breathing the present hostility 
against the rights of the South, at every point? There are, 
pe erh: aps, fragments of this 12th-Article party in the city of New- 
York, in Pe nnsyly vania, andin Ohio, but these fragments are very 
small. Is it not true, then, that this party is see tional, entertain- 
ing oonflic sting vie ws with the Southern section, which timidly 
dee soe and upon the Constitution, the only sec ure position ? 
We heretofore charged that the Northern W1 hies were against 
the Na upon the vital “ ions involved in the Slavery 
subject. They denied it; but the truth of the charges is now 
manifest, and the Whig party is dissolved. These ‘‘ Americans,” 
as they call themse Ives, d ny that the Northern Americans are 
hostile to the1 rig rhts of the Sx yuth—what it are the rae! fs? They, 
by their own strength, or the aid of the Free-Soilers and A boli- 


] 
A 


* It is generally not known that twelve of the free States abandoned the Con 


vention on at int of its ac option, 
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tionists, have filled every gubernatorial chair with an ultra- 
Abolitionist ora “ e-Soiler, they have sent 113 out of 126 mem- 
bers to the House f Representatives, rabid Abolitionists and 
ree-Soilers. i heir every legislature has had a maj rit y of the 
same cast: they have driven from the Senate of the U. S. 
five pure, abl e, accomp lished, and patriotic Democrats, whose 
sin was that the 'y sustained the Kansas-Nebraska bills, the Re- 
peal of the Miaoa Re triction, me the Fugitive-Slave bill; 
and put in their place, the most rabid Abolitionists, and in no 
instance did they elect or aid in electing a single man, Demo- 
erat or Whig, who voted for, or whose opinions were favorable 
to the Kansas-Nebraska bills and the Repeal of the Missouri 
Restriction—but, hunted them down with all the ferocity and 
vindictiveness of the insatiate Abolitionists. Between the 
‘ Americans,” North and South, there seems to be great har- 
mony of purpose as to one thing, and that is the overthrow of 

> Demoe ré atic party, but no harmony of principle or action 
upon the Slave ry question. 

The Democratic party is the only national party now in ex- 
istence, the only part y that has maintamed, and is main- 
taining, in — ean the true prince ” les of the Constitution, 
upon the Slave fs stion. It was the Democratic party, 
mainly, that sala d the Missouri Restriction—that annexed 
‘T'exas—acquired New Mexico and California—passed the Fugi- 
tive-Slave law pa ss d the Utah, Kansas, and Nebras! ca bi IIs 
and rep saled the Missouri Restriction : and has now staked te 
existence upon the true constitutional issue, that the F 


] 
Government has no power to interfere with the subject of Slav- 
ery in the States or in the Territories, in any form except to 
provide for the reclamation of fugitive ‘slave s, ‘ Non interve 
tion” is the motto inscribed upon its flag. This is the whol 
Southern ground, and why should any Southern man unite 
h this coiilition of Al litionist : Free-Soilers, “ Americans” 

and p ilsmen, in overthrowing the Democratic party, when 
that Pp rty is engaged in a most d pe rate conflict, in def 

f the d rial nd most important interests of the South ? 

|’ Der party, though in a minority in the re« e] 

: tl tat in every Sta ( t M 
\ | New-York, presented a most for lab 
l to just the contiaent expe lé t] 
{ tl 1 | ti Dh and pre V ( l 
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:ational Democratic party in the North, agreeing with 

‘ Democratic party in the South, in which there can not be 
found an Abolitionist, a Free-Soiler,a Whig, a I leites ralist, or a 
Of all these it is thoroughly pur; ed, and pre- 
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and control. Experience has proved beyond all doubt, that 
truth when unfettered, is the most successful antagonist to er: 
ror, and by it many a system of error in religion, morality, 
politics, and philosoy phy has been exposed and correct ted. 
Religion being true, created by the Spirit of the Almighty, it 
is amply sufficient to overcome any erroneous creeds, or false 
systems, particularly in a country where there is freedom of 
speech, and of the press. Kvery connection between the Goy- 
ernment and th > Church, in any age, has never failed to cor- 
rupt the Church and stre ngthen' the power of the Government. 
Every attempt to coérce religious opinion, has resulted in re- 
tarding the progress of € farioti unity. But why need I discuss 
this question? The memorable and immortal Virginia statute of 
religious freedom, has presented the arguments of this question 
with a power and energy, an eloquence, a conclusiveness, which I 
1n not pretend to imitate. The sages and patriots of the revolu- 
tion, who formed the Constitution, in full view of all the corrup- 
tion which the connection between Church and State in she old 
world, and of all the tyrannical proscriptions, devastating w ars, 
bloody persecutions, and cruel tortures to which it h: ‘d given rise, 
and a ciating in all its force, the great and incomparable value 
of religious aes dom, in its most unrestricted sense, cut it off 
from all c ection ‘with the government, by the following 
comprehensive 2 provi sion: “But no religious test shall ever be 
required as a qualification to any office or public trust, under 
the United States.” The proscription, which the American 
party proposes to effect, by combination against Catholics 
native-born as well as foreign, is, in letter and in spirit, at war 
with this provision, and results in this—that the Constitution 
ought to be amended and this agli struck out, or this at- 
tempt, by secret combination and profane oaths to subvert it, 
frowned down. _ of the States preceding, and almost every 
other State in the Union, after the revolution, approving this 
fundamental on neiple of religious freedom, adopted and in- 
corporated it bs their constitutions. From that time to this, 


8 sos ae ra 
pure and undefiled religion has spread with unparalleled ra- 


pidity ; numerous sects have sprung up, rivalling and emulat- 
ing each onner, so as to fore clo e all chances of supre mac} in 
either. Bible, tract, and missionary societies, have m ltiplied 
to an almost indefinite so and although Cath lici ism has 


’ 
| 


L 
increased, Protestantism has increased in a five-fold ratio, until 
now the Protestant m mbership exceeds the Catholic 6 to 1. 
The eee 20 to 1. The churches, 80 to 1; and the popula. 
tion attending public worship, 14 to1. Thus demonstrating 
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most conclusively, that with the Bible, the press, the pulpit, 
and “ freedom of speech, Protestantism has nothing to fear 
from Catholicism. Even in monarchical Europe, somewnat 
liberalized Catholicism is waning, and Protestantism is rising. 
Here, where the conscience is free, and religion unc connected 
with the civil Gove rnment, Protestantism is triumphant, and 
Catholicism itself becoming more spiritual. Judging of the 
future by the past, there is no reality in these pretended fears 
of the P. ard 


T'o just ry this movement of the American pa def it will not 
do to hunt up Rom 1an Peshictiainad: from the musty reco! rds of 
the se vente nth century, for the history of = corrt uptions and 
enormities, while in its meretricious connection with the des- 
potic Governments of ives Me _ — in that search, the eye 
could not fail to fall on the like corruptions and enormities of 


Protestantism, San the same cause. There is nothing in the 
political history of either Catholicism or Prot ee sm, while 
in the apne of temporal power, attractive ) the eye of an 
American fre eman, or a pure religionist. 

But thi American policy is very artful, it will not take its 
ground against religious freedom boldly: on the contrary, re- 
ligious freedom and religious toleration, is the theme of their 
song; the temporal power of the Pope, is what they are 
so much ae about—a temporal power, which, as the Irish- 
man would , has been advancing bac wards rapidly for 
fifty year “We ell, now, what is the temporal } power of the Pope, 
which is so fi ich tful oa alarming to these, our watchful and 

vigilant ee ‘al nurslings? This frightful Pope, whose power 
every petty prince in Europe laughs to scorn, is temporal 
prince of 17,000 square miles : At uy, not a third the size of 
the State of Virginia, with subjec numbe ring about 2,600,000, 
and the *y so imbued with the ait of liberty, that the Pope is 
compelled to employ French and Austrian bayonets to keepthem 
in subjection. His ecclesiastical power as head of the Church, 
imparts to him no temporal power, beyond his own immediate 
dominion, as proved by the fact, that he is in the midst of 
powerful Governments, none of which acknowledge his tem- 
poral power, or yield any obedience to his authority. They 
treat him as they ‘do all foreign powers. What temporal power 
he claims, or in what way he ever attempted to control or in- 
termeddle with the temporal (for it has no ecclesiastical) af- 
fairs of this Government, we have yet to learn; for very few 
Catholics have ever been in the councils of the country, federal 
or State, certainly not in sufficient numbers to subvert “the Gov- 
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™ v4 ie ale he ee acilas ad ea A ee 
ernment, establish Catholicism, or subject us to the authorit 


of the rane. 


But, Say y the new-li ed: ged * A meric: ins ” th 3 Catholics of the 
Dnited S tes owe a - mpors al allegi: moe to the Pope, para- 
mount to, os in conflict with, their allegiance to the Govern- 


ment of the United States. This charge a been the hobby 
of bigots and tyrants for a great many years, and was th 
prolific source of all the bitter persecutions and intolerant 
proscriptions and disabilities with which the Cath lies of Ens 
land and Ireland were pursued for so n lany years, and whit 
did not entirely cease until 1825. This charge was alway 
untrue, and is now untrue, and there is no apology for its di 


claration and industrious propagation : at this time. Where, 
and in what of the authentic records of the Church is it to b¢ 
found, whether in its ritual, its litany, its articles of faith, 
or in its moral discipline ? 

In the “ Faith of Catholics,” page 175, extracted from a boo! 


published in England in 1680, is ta the following: 

‘“‘Nor do Catholics, as Catholics, believe that the a hi 
any direct or indirect authority over the temporal co 
States, or the jurisdiction of Princes. Hence, should 
pretend to absolve or dispense His Majesty’s subjects iro 
their allegiance on accout of heresy or 1, such dispensa- 
tion they would view as frivolous and null 

To the doctrine of this proposition a gencral assent 1s give! 
by the Catholic teachers. 

‘ About the close of the last century, Will liam Pitt, then prim: 
minister of England, with a view of doing an act o of justice t 
the Catholics, proposed interrogatories, to the fac ulty of divin 
ity in th e six principal and most celebr ated Ca choo theological 
universities of Kurope, each of which promptly and unequivo- 
cally a nied the existence of any civil allegiance to the Pop 
The answering universities were those of Paris, Douay, Lou- 
vaine, Alcala, ree and Valladolid. 

In Milnor’s End of Controversy, page 867, published in 1801, 
it is said, afte ra long able review of this question, 

“Tt is not then, the faith of this Church, that the Pope ha 
any civil or te mporal supremacy, by virtue of which he can de- 
pose princes or give or take away the property of other per- 
sons out of his own domains; for even the incarnate Son of 
God, from whom he derives the supremacy which he possesses, 
did not claim here upon earth any right oe above-mentioned 
kind; on the contrary, he pos itively declared that his ‘ king- 
dom is not of this world.’ Hence the Catholics of both our 
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islands, have, without imp ‘achment eve n from Ri me, denied 
upon oath (the oath of allegiance) that the Pope has any civil 
jurisdiction, power, superiority, or pred ninence, directly or 


indirectly, within this realm.” 

In 1825 the Irish Bishops were summoned before a commit- 
tee of the British House of Commons. a Wes — 
they selected the most eminent and learned of their body r to 
represent them. Being apprised of the subjects of the ~~ uiry, 
they had ample time to examine and weigh and shoe sider 
them. ‘Their answers are briefly cited: 

Doctor m y le is asked: 

“Can the Pope absolve the king’s subjects from their alle- 
miance ?” 

&. * Nie.” 

Q. “Is it in his power to deprive the king of his kingdom ?” 

a; “itt not, indeed.” 

Q. “Can he by any means excuse a Catholic from his alle- 
siance ?” 

A, “Most undoubtedly not.” 

Q. “Is the claim some Popes have set up to tempor: il author- 
ity opposed to Scripture an d tradition ?” 

A. “IN MY OPI NION, IT IS OPPOSED TO BOTH.” 

The Right Rev. Dr. Curtis, ‘Aasleiapion of Armagh, in the 
same vient and in answer to the same quest 

“T do not think it ve ‘y conformable to it. Ido not say 
exactly it is oppossed to it; but certainly he has received no 
such power from Christ.” 

Doctor Murray, Archbishop of Dublin 


“ The Popx 3 atithority is wholly confined to a spiritual 


y equd. 
LOL), } 


authority, according to the words of o1 a Saviour, ‘My king- 
dom is not of this world.’ His spiritual power does not allow 


him to dethrone Fines or absolve their subje ets fri m the alle- 
giance due to them; and any attempt of that kind I would 
consider contrary to Scripture and tradition.’ 

Dr. Kelly, Archbishop of Tuam: 

‘It never was admitted as a doctrine of the Catholi : Church 
that the Pope had temporal authority outside his own domin- 
1008, 

In 1852, a committee was appointed to inquire into the 
orthodoxy of the Maynooth College in Ireland, i issued 
their report. They examined the professor s, and propounded 
the same ques stions that were propounded to the bishops in 
1825, above referred to. The answer of Dr. O’Hanlon, which 


is, in substance, the answer of al], reads thus: 
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“With a to the first doctrine of Gallican liberties, is it 
not a question in dispute among Roman Catholics? It is, 
though we may regard the opinion which attributes either 
direct or indirect te mporal power to the Pope or to the Church 
as being almost obsolete. The only writers who have attempted 
to revive it in modern times are Dr. Brownson, a recent con- 
vert to Catholicity, and an editor of an American Review, and 
the famous Lamennais, who was condemned by the Holy See, 
for the extravagance and eccentricity of certain doctrines which 
he held. I might here observe that in a document addressed 
from Rome, by Cardinal Antonelli, to the Irish Catholic Pre- 
lates, so early as 1791, it is expressly affirmed that the Holy 
See, regards that man asa calumniator, who impute s to it the 
tenet, ‘that an oath to kings separated from the Catholic com- 
munion, can be violated, or that it is lawful for the Bishop of 
Rome (the Pope) to inv: ade their rights and d — Pope 
Gregory XVL., also, not only in his evangelical letter of 1882, 
but in his reply to the declaration of the Prussian Bove rnment 
in 1888, lays down principles which appear to me to be irre- 
econcilable with the opinion which invests the Pope or the 
Church with direct or indirect temporal authority. Hea lopt 
the doctrine of Tertullian, and some others of the early fathers, 
that no cause whatever can justify the deposition or dethrone- 
ment of a king, and that the people should patiently endure 
every sort of tyranny and oppression rather than have re- 
course to so violent and dangerous a remedy. ‘This doctrine is 
as incompatible with the deposing power of the Pope as it is 
repugnant to the ideas of the political writers of these coun- 
tr1es. 

Richard Watson, one of the very ablest, most learned, and 
most pious of the Wesleyan Methodists of England, and who 
would compare favor: bly with any divine of any church, in 
his Theological Dictionary, p. 824, thus defines the temporal 
ower of the Pope. 

toman Catholics, or members of the Church of Rome, 
ine wise called P: apists, from the Pope being considered by 
them as the supreme head of the universal Church, the successor 
of St. Peter, and the fountain of theological truth and ecclesi- 
astical honors. He keeps his court in great state at the palace 
of the Vatican, and is attended by seventy cardinals as his 
privy councillors, in imitation of the seventy disciples of our 
Lord. The Pope’s authority in other —- is merely 
spiritual, but in Italy he is atemporal sovereign. Louis XVIII. 
and the allies having in 1814 restored him to his throne, and 
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to those temporalities of which he was deprived by Bonaparte 
and the French revolution.” 

The result of all these inquiries and this controversy has 
been, that all the proscriptions and disabilities theretofore im- 
posed upon Catholies were removed in 1825, in Great Britain 
and Ireland, and they now enjoy all the franchises and privi- 
leges of other subjects. 

In our second number we shall show from the ‘‘ record” the 
falsehood of the assumptions of this hybrid American party 
with regard to the Catholic citizens of the United States, and 
the hollowness of the pretense by which so many well-meaning 
but weak-minded people have been deluded. 


TO @RABADA. 





TRANSLATED FOR THE DEMOCRATIC REVIEW, FROM THE SPANISH, BY C. 4. W 





In that bright vale, where Ow’s waters glide 
And Xeriel’s waves receive the sparkling tide, 
Girt by the gardens and the groves that lie 

In rich luxuriance ‘neath a southern sky, 
Reposing there in majesty serene, 

Thy beauty, stately Granada, is seen ; 

Thou shinest there, mid nature’s works sublime, 
The peerless Houri of a western clime. 


Oh! who could seek, with toil and exile’s pain, 
Honor and wealth in distant climes to gain, 
And scorn the loveliness of scenes like these— 
Wealth without toil, and innocence with ease ? 
Oh! neither gold, the sage’s fame, nor power, 
The short and fleeting phantoms of an hour, 
Could match a life like Ow’s long summer's day, 
Dreamed amid thy fairy palaces away. 


Through summer’s burning suns the cool breeze blows 
From thy Sierra’s everlasting snows ; 

And cloud on cloud, in gorgeous splendor rolled, 
Adorn thy rf with purple and with gold. 











To Granada. 


The rose, the jes’mine, and the orange flower, 
Spread their bright hue o’er garden and o’er bower, 
And in the shadowy grove, or marble hall, 

The cool streams murmur and the fountains fall. 


The west wind sighing bends the lily pale, 

And spreads its fragrance o’er the blooming vale; 
While from the Alhambra’s palace-bowers is heard 
The plaintive music of the evening bird." 

Oh! when the silver moon its glittering beams 
Casts on thy ancient towers and fountain streams, 
No fairer sight was seen of mortal eyes 

Since our first parents walked in Paradise. 


Who then could see thee, Granada, nor feel 

A patriot’s love, a patriot’s burning zeal ; 

Who would not strive for thee till hope was o’er, 
And with despairing grief their loss deplore, 
When adverse fate the haughty Moor brought low, 
When passed his glory to a Christian foe ; 

Though doomed to roam*at fortune’s fickle will, 
Thy memory, Granada, is with him still. 


And on that fatal day, when all proved vain, 
What wild laments arose upon thy plain ! 

But longer, wilder did the chorus swell, 

When thy sad monarch wept his last farewell. 
And still on Afric’s lone desert strand 

The Moorish sentinel will musing stand; 
While gazing fondly o’er the distant main, 

He seeks with longing eyes thy towers in vain. 


And when from Afric’s coast the storm, set free, 
Sweeps in fierce tumult over land and sea, 

And the wild wind, with sudden rise and fall, 
Moans through the Alhambra’s wide and lonely hall, 
It seems to sound the sad lament of those 

Who, forced to fly before their Christian foes, 

Still mourn, in climes beyond the swelling sea, 

The loss of glory, Granada, and thee. 


[Jan., 
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SEW ARD-REPUBLICANISM. 


QuERY first. 

What’s ina name? Sometimes, look you, there may be a 
whole history. Trench in his late work on “the Study of 
Words,” argues to prove that words are facts and things in the 
progressive history of nations. Now a name is a word, and if 
words be things—there’s something in a name. 

Query second. 

Why will men persist in stealing the livery of heaven to 
serve the devilin? It never deceives for a great while. At 
the first, we grant you, the similitude of grace beguiles the 
simple-hearted ; but there is always a faint odor of brimstone 
about the gentleman inside, contracted from too intimate 
acquaintance with the distinguished person mentioned in the 
latter member of the query, which betrays them in the long 
run. 

Two queries which naturally introduce to the attention of 
the unbiased and unsophisticated reader the portentous com- 
bination of substantives at the head of this article. 

Will any young American, whose ideas are ordinarily clear, 
and whose knowledge of Lindley Murray is what is commonly 
called good—oblige us by parsing the sentence ‘“ Seward-Re- 
publicanism ?” 

We premise that the compound is none of our making. The 
liberty is one we should never dream of taking with honest 
Yankee English. Speak of the “ King’s English,” and it would 
be quite a natural arrangement, but to handle republican English 
in that way, as one might say—without gloves—heaven save 
the mark! 

Our young American friend meantime has come at it. From 
the manner of his parsing, we shrewdly suspect the young 
rogue of a tendency to Democracy. He says “Seward,” im- 
proper noun substantive, twistified into an adjective for the 
purpose of governing the proper noun Republicanism, for the 
benefit of the improper noun, and the incalculable loss and 
damage of the proper noun. 

A parlous boy: there’s the making of a member of Congress 
in that boy. We beg the potential voter’s pardon. We were 
thinking of the time when members of Congress were—eh? 
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Is there such a word as honest in the language now-a-days ? 
Seward-Republicanism, then, is Republicanism and Wm. H. 
Seward, in one and the same person. A monstrous combina- 
tion. Convince us that it is practicable, and the Centaur and 
Proteus will be fabulous no longer. The wildest extravagances 
of heathen mythology will be common-place realities. The 
many-headed and many-handed Vishnu and Gaudama shall 
walk amongst us unnoticed. Your Hyppogriff shall caracole 
in our streets, and the Marids of the genii cut and come again, 
at their pleasure, without startling the most nervous fine lady 
from her propriety. 

And yet the term has become one descriptive of a fact, or 
state of facts, and is inevery body’s mouth. It has given name 
to a party, and it is 

A BID FOR THE PRESIDENCY ! 

What fact, or state of facts is it descriptive of; and to what 
kind of a party has it givena name? ‘These are the questions 
the solution of which we are about to seek. 

In seeking a definition of Republicanism, we need not be at 
the pains to travel back to Greece nor Rome. To Italy or 
France our readers would thank us little for going in search of 
any political definition the terms of which were to be applied 
on this side the Atlantic. Let us content ourselves then with 
the general definition of a republic; and the specific one of 
American Republicanism. Facciolati defines a Republic to 
be “res communis et publica civium una viventium.” Dr. John- 
son—‘ A state in which the power is lodged in more than 
one.” <A very lame definition. According to the idea of 
Cicero, that is the best-constituted Republic into which the 
force of royalty, the wisdom of aristocracy, and the honesty 
of the people enter as components.—Vide his De. Rep. Liber 
1, c. 29. “ Esse optime constitutam rempublicam, que ex tribus 
generibus illis, regali, optimo, et populari, sit modicé confusa.” An 
opinion clearly shared by the framers of our Constitution, 
since they added to the royal prerogative of the veto power, 
vested in the President, the aristocratic features of Senators 
superior in dignity and length of office to their co-legislators, 
and Judges appointed for life, or during good behavior. We 
might add the definitions of Montesquieu, and, indeed, of almost 
all. other publicists and writers upon political ethics, But, 
there is in all of them a certain vagueness and crudity, arising 
from the fact, that they are fetched from a region of possibili- 
ties, dimly conceived by their authors, but never from a 
reality with which they have had actual contact. Nor is this 
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strange, since the United States is the only fact of pure repub- 
lican government which has yet existed in the world. 

Our experience, therefore, must give the world a clearer 
and more comprehensive definition than it has yet learned. 

The American idea of a Republic, derived from a daily con- 
sciousness of the reality of its existence and effect, is that of 
a body politic or political society of men, the government 
whereof is lodged in the hands of representatives chosen by 
the people and directly responsible to the people for the faith- 
fal Rackitge of the trust committed to them. This idea, sub- 
lime in its simplicity, pervades the entire govermental organ- 
ism of the confederacy. In the distribution of its parts, and 
the necessary conditions of its action, the government becomes 
more or less complex. But, it is only complex in appearance, 
not in reality. The duties with which omh agent 1s charged 
may be different, and so the whole appear complex; but, the 
principle which controls one controls all, and that is, direct 
ee oe to the People for the charge committed to any, 
and its necessary surrender into the hands of the people at 
the expiration of a fixed term. Hence, its simplicity. Thus, 
the note of the encyclopedist is directly descriptive of our 
political condition. “The word republic is sometimes under- 
stood to be equivalent to democracy, and the word republican 
is considered as equivalent to democrat.” 

The United States are a Democratic Republic. Hence, the 
Democratic party proper has, time out of mind, appropriated 
and had tacitly conceded to it as its peculiar property the 
term Republican. Under that name it has won its victories, 
consolidated and reconciled the diverse interests of a country, 
vast and varied in its conditions of life, society and avocation, 
and, finally, imposed all its distinctive principles upon the 
government as laws of existence. 

It divorced Bank and State. It prevented the Federal 
Government from becoming a common contractor for the 
building of roads and bridges, under the pleasing title of 
Internal Improvements. It created a Specie Currency, by a 
system of sub-treasuries. It conquered free trade, and ‘a 
troyed the idea of govermental protection of class interests. 
It rescued the public lands from State or individual specula- 
tion, and it now stands the only barrier between the Union 
and the hybrid crew of many-colored fanatics who aim to des- 
troy it. 

Om by one its positions have been yielded to it by its oppo- 
nents. One by one its principles have been conceded as laws 
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of national existence, and those most clamorous against them 
compelled to acquiesce, and admit their own opposing systems 
to be “ obsolete ideas.” But let us not fall into the stupid 
mistake of believing that this retreat is more honest than the 
Parthians. Watch them as they fly, and you will see that 
they merely remove to a safe distance from the foe they fear, 
and then, with an undying hatred, fit another arrow to their 
bow. 

Defeated, therefore, on all subsidiary questions, it is to the 
grand issue they now direct themselves, and their final arrow 
is hurled against the Union itself. 

Therefore, we have selected Mr. Senator Seward as the 
object to which we would direct the. watchful attention of 
every lover of his country, since it is to his bow that this 
fatal arrow of disunion is now fitted, and by his arm we must 
expect it to be directed without remorse or pity. A desperate 
aspirant for the Presidency, governed always by the Jesuitical 
rule, that “the end sanctifies the means.” His soliloquy is 
that of the crook-back Dickon— 


“ Will men not say that to possess the crown, 
Nor things divine, nor human, barred my way? 
Well, let them—they can't but say I had it— 

I was not fool as well as villain.” 


His ambition despairing of a legitimate issue, is willing to ruin 
that it may rule. 

But shall William H. Seward drive the people of America 
into the gloomy and perilous scenes to which disunion would 
conduct them? When so many greater have failed shall he 
succeed? Shall pigmies achieve what giants have labored for 
in vain? It can not be believed. 

But he is a cunning ape, and his fantastic tricks before high 
heaven have a deep purpose in them. Observe, we do not do 
the people of the United States the injustice to affect that it is 
a great or wise man against whose purposes they must be on 
their guard. It isa more dangerous enemy still—it is a cun- 
ning and wicked man of mean ambition and reckless charac- 
ter; a man too narrow to be controlled by large ideas, too sel- 
fish to conceive a great and statesmanlike design—who threat- 
ens their peace and safety. This man has read the history of 
the Democratic party closely. He knows the power of a word 
as a popular symbol; he remembers that Democratic republi- 
eanism has stirred the heroic sentiments of liberty and equal 
rights in a thousand bosoms, by the very ring and echo of its 
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name; that by the charm of that true symbolism, it has drawn 
those thousands, whilst yet ignorant, into its school, and there 
educated them into wise and patriotic citizens, and lovers of 
their whole country. He knows all this, and hating all it 
means, he would yet steal the symbol itself, and prostituting it 
to the vile uses of the agitator, the sectionalist, the socialist, 
the abolitionist, and all his motley crew of “landless resolutes, 
whom their o’er cloyed country is ready to vomit forth”—use 
it as the means of destroying all it symbolizes, 

Standing thus, scowling in bafiled hate at the principle 
which has so long defied him, yet nursing in his bosom the 
design of tricking from it its own weapons and plunging them 
in its bosom, we can conceive of no apter representative, 
than this man for Hleazar, in Old Marlowe’s Tragedy of “ Lust’s 
Dominion,” when he exclaims: 


“Come, purple villany, 
Sit like a robe imperial on my back, 
That, under thee, I closelier may contrive 
My vengeance!” 


It is a vengeance which he seeks for baffled hopes and dis- 
spent schemes. How shall it be achieved? Clearly the 
old name of “ Whig” will do nothing to help him. It has be- 
come odious. That name so holy once; around which, in the 
infancy of the Republic, the fondest affection and proudest 
memories of the patriot clung, as to something inestimably 
precious; the name which summoned up at once, pictures of 
heroic resistance to British tyranny, and calm, intrepid vindica- 
tion of the rights of freemen—a name linked with every thing 
which adorned and sanctified our struggle for independence— 
was appropriated by gentlemen of Mr. Seward’s kidney, it be- 
came identified with the purposes of a party, unremittingly 
hostile to the true interests of their country—a party, whose 
existence was one long lingering defeat, and whose history is 
written in the unvarying success of its opponents—and in a 
few years, the very name itself fairly stunk in the nostrils of 
the people. “Sauve qui peut,” became the motto of all who 
bore it, and you may well believe Mr. Senator Seward does 
not mean to oe the hindmost. 

Next holiest in the minds, and_sacred in the hearts of Ameri- 
cans, is the word—Republican. But have we not heard of a 
‘‘cut-purse of the empire and the rule :” 


“That from the shelf, the precious diadem stole, 
And put it in his pocket! ” 
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’T was so in Denmark: and, look you, how apt our modern 
political Claudius, is to follow in the footsteps of his Danish | 
prototype. He will have the “precious diadem” of the Demo- 
cracy—Republicanism—in his pocket, before your wizard can 

say, “hey! presto! change!” 

Thus indeed, we may consider the Whig party as re-baptized, 

and the child, with a retrospective irony, which is perfectly 
Dantesque in its immensity, is called “Republicanism.” The 
solemn farce has been played; the ceremony is complete: 
a} verily complete, for it has been baptized, at the last election in 
q | the State of New-York, in the identical waters wherein its 
| aged parent Whiggery was drowned, or “se defendendo” 
i drowned himself—the waters of defeat. 

Could any thing be more mournfully ludicrous than this 
strange jumbling of birth and burial? A band of spectres 
7 paler than those which beleaguered the walls of Prague—the 

} ancient but defunct Whig party—swathed in the cerements, | 
| and rustling in the gloomy pageantry of the grave, stand 
wildly tossing their fleshless arms, and grinning and jabbering 
with their bare and ghastly jaws, around the baptismal font of 
r the last of the Federal line. Unhappy babe! They dare not 
even give it its father’s name. A bill of attainder is filed 
against him in the high court of the people. His estates are 
confiscated—for he had devastated and overthrown cot and 
castle and corn field, to make a royal park of “ Protection” for 
his delight. His heir inherits nothing but hatred and con- 
tempt. It will never do to give him his father’s name. But 
the Wih-veient of the old dispensation has an inspiration. Let 
us call the child by the name the people love; but when he is 
old enough we will teach him his own name, and what a store 
of hate he has laid up, against these same people who have 
driven his fathers out from amongst them. So shall he grow 
strong, and cunning in safety, and bide his time, and revenge 
us when it comes: Let us call him Republicanism! 

And so they baptized him, and then went back to their own 
place, where Milton says, “ice performs the effect of fire.” 

It will not do therefore, for any to delude themselves with 
the idea, that the late and ignominious defeat of Black Repub- 
licanism in this State concludes the tragedy. It is merely the 
first act. There be yet four to come, and the name of the au- 
} thor upon the title-page assures us that no trick, surprise, nor 
A strong “situation,” within the range of political melo-drama 
i will be omitted. Mr. Author and Manager Seward, has already 
“rung” in the music. Presently we shall have the “gas” 
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turned on, and a little more light upon the subject. Another 
touch of the bell, and the curtain rises upon the drama of 
Black Republicanism. You fancy, perhaps, that the hero is 
enacted by Toussaint L’Ouverture. Not a bit of it. William H. 
Seward is the star, and the play is cast with all the strength of 
a motley company. ‘No eye hath seen such scare-crows.” 
Abolitionism; Fourierism; Socialism; Free-Soilism; Free- 
Lovism, and all the “Isms,” mouth, and strut, and rant, and 
“‘o’er do Termagant” to a delighted audience of saints and 
tabbies; whilst meekly ranged on either side the stage, like 
Bombastes’ army, the tattered remnants of the Whig party 
stand agape, and swear this God doth speak brave words. 
And it is this forlorn, forsaken crew of knavish fools, and fool- 
ish knaves who are to disturb our quiet, and make night hideous 
with threats of disunion! Ye Gods it doth amaze us. 

When John C, Calhoun stood up and spoke such threats, 
mad and foolish though he was, there was a melancholy gran- 
deur about the man which warded hate aside, and turned our 
harshest thoughts into a gentle pity. It seemed a sad, dis- 
heartening thing, to see a great and honest man a monomaniac 
on the subject of slavery, and in his paroxysms tearing the 
laurel from his own brow, dashing down his own statue 
from its niche in the national gallery—and, refusing to be im- 
mortal, ‘narrow his mind” to the limits of a single State, and 
the plaudits of its venal press. But when William H. Seward 
stands up to do the same thing, we are irresistibly reminded of 
Jonathan Wild attempting the character of Coriolanus. The 
first is a grand old gloomy portrait by Salvator Rosa; the last 
a grotesque etching of Tony Johannot. 

But with the ludicrous and repulsive in the last picture 
mingles also something of the terrible. The craft of the man 
supplies the place of knowledge, and his patient industry in 
evil-doing that of genius, 

Thus, in organizing a new party from the scattered remnants 
of the old regular whig army, he has imitated Fra Moriale, 
Conrad Lando, and Sir John Hawkwood, and recruited his 
band of “ free lances” with every desperate adventurer, ruined 
gamester, or discharged servant, who would wear his livery. 
Added to these, the class of insane persons popularly known 
as ‘‘Ism-ites,” absurd reasoners but desperate fighters, and 
we have the whole “ material,” moral and physical, of the new 
Black Republican party. 

The tactics of this party are the ordinary tactics of Condot- 
tieri. Living upon the spoil of honest men, their harvest must 
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be reaped in a time of civil turmoil and confusion. State, there- 
fore, must be set against state, and community against commu- 
nity. Geographical lines must be made to bound rivalries, and 
divide neighbors into hostile encampments. Distrust, envy, 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, must be insidiously 
sown in hearts once bound together by the strong ties of con- 
sanguinity or of affection. Numberless petty broils, and sec- 
tional wars must distract attention, and afford pay and plunder 
for the free lances of Black Republican shiviley. The South 
must be taught to believe the North, from Mason & Dixon’s 
to the Canada line, little better than a grand abolition confed- 
eracy; and the North goaded with the idea that “Southern 
chivalry” is ae setae loading its revolver or sharpening its 
bowie-knife for the benevolent purpose of cutting its throat or 
blowing out its brains at the first convenient opportunity. 

Is the picture overdrawn? ‘The people of the United States 
know that it is not. 

Are the means and methods of the arch-agitator fairly set 
forth by us? Every Northern man knows that they are. 

And who is there that is ignorant of the purpose of it all ; 
who so fondly ignorant or confiding as to believe either Wil- 
liam H. Seward or his party honest in their love of the Negro? 
Submit the matter to any test that human ingenuity can de- 
vise, and, our life upon it, the hardest-hearted planter between 
Maryland and Texas has more true tenderness for the bodies 
and souls of his slaves; will do more unselfish acts for their 
benefit, and conduct himself towards them with a more manly 
and Christian spirit of sympathy and affection than could be 
gathered out of the souls of all the ranting Black Republicans 
together. How grandly beautiful, with what a holy magnifi- 
cence, above the discordant clamor of these political birds of 
ill omen, these bats and owls, the burden of whose boding 
scream is ever the filthy word Disunion, rise the appealing 
tones of Madison: 

“ Hearken not to the unnatural voice, which tells you that 
the people of America, knit together as they are by so many 
chords of affection, can no longer live together as members of 
the same family ; can no longer continue the mutual guardians 
of their mutual happiness; can no longer be fellow-citizens of 
one great, respectable, and flourishing empire. 

“No, my countrymen, shut your ears against this unhallowed 
language. Shut your hearts against the poison which it con- 
veys. The kindred blood which flows in the veins of Ameri- 
Can citizens, the mingled blood which they have shed in de- 
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fense of their sacred rights, consecrate their union, and excite 
horror at the idea of their becoming aliens, rivals, enemies. 
And if novelties are to be shunned, believe me, the most 
alarming of all novelties, the most wild of all projects, the 
most rash of all attempts, is that of rending in pieces, in order 
to preserve our liberties, and promote our happiness.” 


W. C. 
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BY PETER KOCH WREN, ARCHITECT. 





CHAPTER FIRST. 


MORE OR LESS INTRODUCTORY TO THE AUTHOR'S STYLE. 


THE days of temples are passed. It is an age of utilitarian- 
ism. I have an ambition, also, to be useful to my fellow- 
beings. I shall, therefore, devote to their service the accumu- 
lated stores of my learning and experience. Asa “place in 
the country” is the end and aim of nine out of ten of my fel- 
low-citizens, who do not know a cabbage from a cart-wheel, I 
shall dedicate this work chiefly to a series of useful rules and 
suggestions, for the building of Italian villas, Elizabethan cot- 
tages, Swiss chalets, Gothic castles and other such very taste- 
ful and appropriate improvements of the old-fashioned country 
house. 

To plunge, then, at once, into the middle of the subject, I 
anticipate your impatience, my dear public, and shall proceed 
to tell you “ How to build a house.” The mechanical part of 
the operation you had, perhaps, better leave to the carpenter 
and mason. The plan I shall be happy to furnish you. 

The following plain and simple rules will, I think, singu- 
larly assist you. 

First. Put it up so that it will stand alone. A house which 
becomes Salied in early youth, is apt to crack before it 
reaches mature age, or an angle of forty-five degrees, and to 
allow the wind too much familiar access. Now, the “ wind,” 
says Sir Lytton Bulwer, “is disagreeable when it whistles 
through the key-hole.” It is apt to be more so when your 
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gable indulges in a general response to the popular Scotch air 
of ‘‘ Whistle and I'll come to ye, my lad.” 

Second. Before you put up an illustrated villa or cottage 
ornée, be sure you have counted the cost. As the best “ notes 
on building,” I would suggest a constant reference to your 
book of ‘ notes payable.” 

Third. Always secure a good aspect, which we would have 
you understand to mean, place your house so, that when 

eople come to see it, they will not amuse themselves by what 
is vulgarly called, “taking a sight at it,” an operation com- 
monly performed by a close juxtaposition between the thumb 
and the olfactory organ of the observer. 

If you can place it so as to have the sun on both sides of it 
at once—it will be an advantage. 

Fourth. As a general rule, the entrance should be in a con- 
‘venient place for getting in and out. If, however, any local 
| peared obliges you to choose another place, it will, per- 

haps, be better to do so. You may, under such circumstances, 
.console yourself with the adage, that “ the furthest way round 
is the nearest way home.” 

Fifth. You should be particular about the kitchen and indis- 
pensable offices. If, however, you have, before you reach 
them, spent more money than you know where to borrow, the 
kitchen may be entirely dispensed with, as you will have 
“food for thought” ready cooked at all times. The purchase 
of a cow, which you may keep in the kitchen-garden, will, 
also, afford you an admirable opportunity of learning how to 
‘chew the cud of bitter fancies.” 

Sixth. If your destiny, in your country home, is to be a 
mere idler, the smaller your house is the better, as you will 
have a greater chance of confining your attention to your 
business. 

Seventh. If you propose being an early riser and feeder, 
you will find a dining-room superfluous. After breakfasting 
with the “early birds,” upon “worms,” which, we are informed, 
that class of the community catch in great numbers, you will 
‘find a bite, at noon, with the cattle very convenient. This 
advice is founded upon the supposition, that your rural tastes 
will, naturally, lead you to “ go to grass.” 

If, however, you make the late afternoon, or early evening 
‘meal, the principal event of the day, you can drink your tea, 
and will, consequently, have no need of a “ salle @ mangér.” 

Fighth. You will, of course, provide a gem of a room for 
your wife—Mrs. Dobkins. Should you, however, be in the 
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habit of calling her “ my duck,” the nearest pond may entirely 
obviate that necessity, and relieve you of a great deal of 
trouble. 

Ninth. Your salon, parlor, or drawing-room—as you please 
—never being used, you will, naturally, spend the most pains 
and money upon it, and may also occasionally enliven the 
tedium of a stormy day, by unlocking the door, if Mrs. D 
will lend you the key, and, examining yourself in the grand 
mirror, request the gentleman you see there to explain his 
reflections, and say, what he means by insinuating that there 
is any truth in the adage, “A fool and his money are soon 

arted. 
. You will then cautiously retire, first being careful to 
observe that the slip-covers to the furniture have not been 
removed since the last annual visit of your fine neighbors, the 
De Bounces. 

We shall next proceed to consider the Lisrary. The pro- 
vision of such a room is a necessity, provided you have any 
books to put in it, or any desire to read them when you get 
there. 

If, however, your collection is “ small and select}” consisting 
of the “Complete Housewife,” for Miss Dobkins, and a back- 
gammon box, labelled ‘‘ History of England,” for yourself, a 
pair of swinging-shelves, in the general sitting-room, will be 
at once ornamental and convenient, and effect a decided sav- 
ing both in expenditure and space. 

THE GENTLEMEN’s DRESSING-ROOM.—As this should be 
near the hall, you can have a closet to serve instead, cunningly 
contrived under the main staircase. You will, by this means, 
secure great ease of access and complete retirement. 

Mud being the prevalent characteristic of the country, and 
cowhide boots indispensable luxuries, the principal furniture 
should consist of a boot-jack and a pair of slippers. 

The tin basin and the Haak ie you will, of course, take 
care always to have ready in the wash-house. In warm wea- 
ther, the honsh by the well is the more eligible position for 
them. 

THe PriInctiPpAL SrarrRcaAsE should, by all means, form a 
communication between the first and second floors of the 
house, unless, like honest Dennis Bulgruddery’s, your house is 
only two stories high, and both on the ground-floor, when 
the staircase principle may be altogether omitted from the 
elevation: it can, then, be considered entirely off from the 
main hall, which may serve, on occasion, either as a ball-room 
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or a ten-pin alley. In holiday times, however, the barn-floor 
offers a fine area of unobstructed space for both purposes, and 
affords a degree of primitive enjoyment to the dancers, altoge- 
ther unattainable in “ gilded halls,” not that we are supposing 
your hall to be gilded, but that the quotation is appropriate to 
the dignity of the subject, and the slight reference to gold, in 
connection with dancing, highly suggestive of your having to 
“pay the piper,” at the end of the holidays. 

THe SLEEPING APARTMENTS, if you are of a convivial 
disposition, had better be upon the ground-floor, and handy to 
the “dairy,” unless the “ milk” is kept “lying about loose.” 
Should you, however, decide upon the second floor, or upon 
having a second floor at all, a staircase—roomy, easy of ascent, 
and with the fewest possible turnings—will be found advanta- 
geous to health and longevity. 

The bed-rooms being used entirely for sleeping purposes, 
light will not only be superfluous, but entirely out of the ques- 
tion, as, the less light one has to sleep by, the better. Windows 
may, therefore, be dispensed with to the greatest advantage. 
A ventilation hole, like those used, we believe, in Glasgow, 
under a special exemption from that blessing of English con- 
stitiitional liberty—the window-tax—being quite suflicient. 

Habits of early rising, and a large increase of health and 
wisdom, will accrue from this sensible and useful retrench- 
ment. 

A door to each room will, we are disposed to think, be found 
indispensable. 

THe SERVANTS’ STAIRWAY ought to be entirely distinct from 
that used by the family. It is exceedingly awkward, and some- 
times annoying, to find John Footman making love to Sally 
Housemaid on the first landing, or Peter Groom and Dolly 
Cook comparing gains on the second, and debating the ques- 
tion of how soon they may prudently set up a “public,” or a 
steamboat-bar on your “ missings.” 


CHAPTER BECOND. 


OF STYLES OF ARCHITECTURE. 


Your architecture should spring naturally from the situation 
and prevailing features of the country, and your house be, as it 
were, the principal plant produced upon your grounds. The 
verdancy of having a country house at all, and the improba- 
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bility of your producing any thing else, will, however, secure 
you a close approximation to this desirable characteristic. 

To make assurance doubly sure, however, and “ take a bond 
of fate” —if the gentleman fom whom you purchase have not 
given you a surfeit of every thing in the nature of bonds, by 
taking yours for two thirds the purchase-money at ten per 
cent, and a bonus, it may not be amiss topoint out a few of the 
grand divisions in SYMPATHETIC ARCHITECTURE you would do 
well to attend to. 

If, for instance, the country be aCHAMPAIGN one, a detached 
tower shaped in the form of a botile will be highly picturesque, 
appropriate, and suggestive. The introduction of the cork- 
form in your out-buildings will be found an admirable exten- 
sion of the design, and afford a pleasing evidence of your accu- 
racy of taste. 

In the neighborhood of large rivers, or numerous lakes, 
nothing could be in finer keeping than the ark or flat-boat. By 
the adoption of this form the annual recurrence of the spring 
freshets will add the agreeable variety of a yachting excursion, 
unattended with any of the trouble of such an amusement, to 
the monotony of an ordinary country life. 

Five years’ experience of a country life in the kingdom of 
New-Jersey has disposed the author to believe the flat-boat 
style appropriate to almost any rural site, as no one but a de- 
cided “flat” would remain, over a month at a time, in the 
country, of his own free will. 

In a mountainous country a CASTELLATED residence is not 
inappropriate. 

Great care, however, should be taken in adding the towers, 
or wings, as they are peculiarly apt to furnish your purse with 
the same unfortunate appendages. 

In a future chapter we may go more particularly into the 
subject of the different styles; also the method of warming 
and ventilating. The latter, however, we consider of little 
consequence, as, in the country, we always found it much more 
difficult to keep the wind out than let it in; indeed, every 
country house in which we were ever so unfortunate as to pass 
a night, sent us home with the ear-ache, and a stiff neck, and 
appeared to us to be particularly dedicated to the worship of 
Molus. 

DressinG Rooms—linen-closets, housemaids, and house- 
keepers’ rooms, bathing-rooms, etc., etc., you may think about, 
but had much better take it out in thinking; as the more you 
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have of them the worse you will be off, on the time-honored 
principle that fools build houses for wise men to live in. 

THE HEIGHT and proportion of the rooms must, in a mea- 
sure, depend upon the size of the building. If your house, 
therefore, be twenty-four by thirty-two feet, it may be an 
agreeable, but it will be found a delusive anticipation to expect 
your hall to be twenty feet wide, or your drawing-room to be 
forty by fifty. 

If it be a frame building, fourteen feet from plate to sill, it 
will also be an error to calculate upon having a sixteen-foot 
ceiling to your parlor, and, at the same time, room for a high- 
posted bedstead on your second floor. With these slight and 
unimportant restrictions, you may make your rooms any size 
you please. 

Your Dinina-Room, to secure the comfort of the diners, 
should be at least sixteen feet wide. A good cook, however, 
will be much more certain to secure their comfort, and it 
would, perhaps, be better to attend to the dimensions of your 
cook than your dining-room, as, without her, no matter what 
plan you lay down, the whole thing will very soon be as broad 
as it is long. 

We had intended to direct you where to put the fire-place, 
but it would be idle to do so before settling the question of the 
cook, as it would be merely getting out of the frying-pan into 
the fire. 

Your DrawinG-Room should not be square, but rather long 
than otherwise. As we expect, however, to be longer than 
otherwise before we have a drawing-room of our own to test 
the propriety of our directions upon, we shall not draw any 
farther on our imagination for this apartment. 

What rules should be applied to long corridors and galleries 
we are not prepared to say. Some good hints may be found 
in Lord Byron, however, as to their appropriateness br the resi- 
dence of a melancholy man, and we refer the reader, there- 
fore to his celebrated work on moral architecture, called Don 
Juan. 

After all, it would perhaps be as well to let the long corri- 
dors alone, and content yourself with a passage-way below, and 
a shelf for a pot of mignionette under each window. 

We shall devote our attention in the next chapter to the 
KircHEN, and as that department offers a large ‘‘ range” to the 
artist, we hope to do it particularly brown. 
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AFTER THE BATTLE. 


THERE is little in looking back upon a disastrously result- 
ing State election, to inspire us with very fanciful or visionary 
anticipations as to the future, or induce us in very exulting 
strains, to sound the praises of a party, that thus sacrifices its 
honor and integrity upon the altar of selfishness. Were the 
whole Democracy of the Union, thus sadly “distracted, divided, 
and dwarfed,” we would leave ‘them to fight their own battl es, 
write their own laudatory, and their own | epitaph. The obsti- 
nate, fool-hardy selfishness, which has disgraced their leading 
men, has nullified and nothingized, for the moment, the once 
impregna ble and “lion-hearted Democracy” of the E umpire 
State. The fact is all we wish to put on record. ‘To which 
faction the larger part of this disaster is attributable, we leave 
others to determine. It is sufficiently humiliating to view the 
scene before us; and if possible to read a moral in it, that may 
hereafter guide us in safer paths, and lead us to truer honor. 
Whenever the Democracy of New-York shall again be united ; 
when the unselfish spirit of Silas Wright shall inspire and 
control the hearts of her leading men; then again, as we still 
fondly hope, her masses shall move arm in arm, and shoulder 
to shoulder, in defense of the time-honored political principles, 
which so often, in the most trying times, and on the most mo- 
mentous occasions, they have triumphantly and gloriously 
vindicated,—then, ‘and not. till then, shall we retrieve our 
wounded honor, and once more be pointed to from our sister 
States, as the “Gibraltar” of the Union, and the Constitution. 

Whilst we look at the dark side of the picture, let us not 
forget that all is not lost. When we look abroad over the vast 
army that is to be marshaled for the battle of 1856, we do not 
everywhere behold the banner of Democracy trailed in the 
dust. Far from it. In every State of the Union a spirit of 
harmony is springing up, and the spirit of discord in our ranks 
dwindling away. The great body of Democratic men, out of 
New-Yor ‘ky, are acting unitedly and energetically, and are 
achieving results which should i inspire us with hope, and teach 
us to follow their example. We have in anticipation, a Na- 
tional Convention, which, by a firm and patriotic course, in per- 
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mitting no jot or tittle of true Democratic faith to be sacrificed 
on the altar of Sectionalism, in selecting men, as candidates, who 
have shown their hand, uttered their opinions, and pledged their 
sacred honor to that faith, may again, even here, produce har- 
mony, and enable us to enter the contest of 18: 96, with sure 
prestige of victory. It is possible for the Democracy of New- 
York, to regain the — eminence on which they stood, 
when in 1852, they rolled up a majority of twenty-eight thou- 
sand for Pierce and King. 

It is not impossible that selfishness had some ‘thing to do in 
producing that unparalleled majority; not so much, however, 
as it has openly and shamefully done, in reducing it to two 
impotent and contemptible minorities. Is it not possil le, nay 
probable, so far as selfishness caused the discordant material of 
1852 toe ombine i in asolid and impregnable phalanx, that in 1856 
it may perform the same beneficent opr ? It ig a spirit of 
Mammon we admit—that “least erected of the spirits that fell.” 

3ut so long as the “loaves and fishe 3” § are nece ssarily a com- 
ponent part of what is achieved by victory, the party most 


likely in his judgment to succeed, is certain to have, if not to 
be cursed in the end, by his support. The Democratic party 
is not the only one he is ready to serve. He is already count- 


ing his accumulated treasure of Know-Nothingism. He is by 
turns Irish, Anti-Mason, Abolitionist, and meen, just as th 

chances of success appear in prospect; and if he fail to thrus 
himself forward, and stand in the front r ae in the contest o 
1856, on the side of the Democratic nominees, it will ba: re 
cause his grovelling and sordid perceptions, can not see the 
“loaves and fishes” in that direction. He he Iped the Whigs 
in 1840, but deserted them the moment his expected National 
Bank was vetoed. He gave the m a lift again in 1848, but quit 
them the moment “Galphinism’ ’ exploded, and their credit 
began to run low. 

We contend that the administration of President Pierce h 
been a good and an able one. No jot or tittle of our national 
honor has been sacrificed, nor has the country, from any want 
of enlightened statesmanship or sound pol icy, on the part of 
the government, suffered in any of its vast intere sts. In our 
Nove mbe ‘r number we showed conclus sively, that the President’s 
vetoes of three important acts of C ongress, of the last session, 
were not only justifiable and called for, on grounds of positive 
justice and sound policy, but that they were in strict accord- 
ance with the opinions “and decisions which have emanated 
from our purest and wisest Democratic statesmen, for the last 
half a century. 
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The administration is not to be condemned for that cause, 
even if it have suffered the inevitable consequences of coming 
into power by so vast and une xpected a majority. We » will 
not stop to “basket up the family” of troubles, naturally and 
almost inevitably resulting from having so many to feed. The 
most common mind will discover the difficulty at a glance; 
and we fear that our merely hinting at the idea, may induce or 
provoke some ill-disposed persons, to throw back upon us the 
insinuation, that we are not likely at the next trial to encoun- 
ter the same evil. Jefferson used to say, that one or two was 
the safest majority in a house of Congress. We suppose the 
safety consisted in there being little danger of such a majority 
being split up into cliques and factions. 

Speaking of Jefferson, reminds us of the man who did more 
than any other to lay a solid and durable foundation of pure 
republican principles, upon which the Democratic party might 
plant its standard and be invulnerable. It is to the period, in 
which his influence had such controlling power over the des- 
tiny of his country, that we can also look for a sample of such 
integrity and devotion to those principles, as whenever prac- 
tised and lived up to, will shield them from danger or degen- 
eracy. He, like all his Democratic successors in office, had 
fanaticism and Federalism to contend with. In his time, the 
priesthood were alarmed lest the Bible should be suppressed, 
and all the infidelity that had disgraced France, prevail here 
under legal sanction. They therefore united with the Federal- 
ists in denouncing him as a Jacobin and demagogue. The 
= became a political forum, and a great many good old 
ladies, and some very honest men, were exceedingly frightened, 
both in Connecticut and Massachusetts. The Federal party 
were powerful in wealth, as well as in the eminent talent and 
learning of their leading men. The wealth was not held back 
when it could be brought to bear upon the envied popularit M 
of the “Democrat” Jefferson. (We owe the Federalists what 1 
is worth, for the name they gave us in derision, and when we 
have made it re spectable, have tried to steal.} The talents of that 
aristocratic party, were bitterly, constantly, and intensely em- 
ployed in detsining his character, and in misrepresenting and 
distorting his motives and policy. No denunciations of the 
patriot Jackson, in our times, were more bitter and relentless 
than were bestowed upon Jeffe rson, from the day he became 
the powerful rival of the elder Adams, to that in which he sur- 
rendered the presidential chair to Mr. Madison. No times 
have been more trying to the popularity of a public man. The 
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republic was, as it were, in its infancy. Its strength was not 
developed. Its resources were limited. The country was 
threatened, both at home and from abroad ;* yet no man has 

ince taken a more decided stand, or more unflinchingly main- 
tained and defended the national honor than did he. The force 
of his character, and the integrity of his party were such, that 
although he came into power by a mere casting vote in the 
House of aeenenes he was at the end of four years 
triumphantly reélected by the people, and brought the a 
term of his service to a brilliant clo ose, by the election of 
Democrat as his successor. We shall need just such a en 
cratic party next year. They were a goodly heritage, left by 
Mr. Jefferson to Mr. Madison, for his support in wh: it he was 
to encounter in the war of 1812. 2 

The hatred of the Federal party for every thing Democratic, 
did not end with Mr. Jefferson’s administration ; but, if possi- 
ble, was exhibited towards that of Madison in even greater 
violence and oe The same priesthood, and the same 
politicians were still alive; and their bigotry on the one hand, 
and disappointed ambition on the other, seemed to have lost 
none of their virulence, but on the contrary, to have reached 
in madness, the verge of treason. On the fanatic side, in the 
war of 1812, Eng land was toasted as the “Bulwark: of our re- 
ligion, and the World's last hope.” On that of the politic ans, 
Madison was denounced in every form of malignant vitupera- 
tion of which language is expressive. Such things ought not 
to be entirely forgotten ; and therefore we will offer the fol- 
lowing, merely as a sample, for it is only an instance among 
ten thousand. It is a sentiment offered by a distinguish ied 
Federalist, on a public occasion: “James Madison—unfit for 
Heaven—too bad for Hell: may the angel of darkness convey him 
heyond the bounds of either.” We do not mean to insinuate that 
either Fusionists, Know-Nothings, or Abolitionists would now 
so far forget themselves, as to denounce President Pierce in 
terms of : such utter disres spect; but they have come as near to 
it as the present state of civilization will permit. 

The noble Democracy which Mr. Jefferson had trained, were 
the shield and buckler of Mr. Madison’s administration to the 
end of the war. Its close was brilliant. It shed a light upon 
the enormities perpetrated towards their country by the Fede- 

ral party, Hartford Convention and all, which caused them to 
shrink from public view. The party was never heard of again, 
as such, for ten years. It had been practically dead from the 
election of Mr. Monroe, to that of Mr. Adams; and the first 
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notice we had of its resurrection, was the announcement by 
Josiah Quincy, of Boston, we think on the 4th July, 1825, in a 
toast in honor of Mr. Adams: “Those who fell with the jirst 
Adams, have risen with the second.” The election of 1828 
taught them, that if they had thus risen, it was only to full 
again. 

Of the faithfulness and energy of the Democracy, not only in 
the violent struggle which resulted in General Jackson's el 
tion, but in the ‘subsequent events that marked the sande: 
tion of that heroic man, it were useless here to speak. They 
are as familiar to all as househole 1 words. It is er ote to say 
of the Democracy of Jackson’s time, that they stood by their 
principles, and their illustrious leader, with unflinching firm- 
ness to the last, and placed in the chair ‘of state as his successor 
his chosen man. 

But General Jackson, great and faithful as he was, did not 
leave to Mr. Van Buren a duty without its great and embarrass- 
ing difficulties, He had himself most ev idently foreseen, that 
a financial crisis was approaching; for, in the summer of 1836, 
nearly a year before the expiration of his official term, he had 
caused an order to be issued, requiring the payments for the 
public lands, purchased on speculation, and not for actual 
settlement, to be made in gold and silver, instead of bank- 
notes, which had up to that time been received. The crisis his 
wisdom and forecast had thus anticipated, did not arrive till 
after Mr. Van Buren’s accession in 1837. It was such as . aused 
an almost universal suspension of specie payments, by the 
banks throughout the country, a prostration of business s, and a 
general state of bankruptcy for several years. 

™ this emergency, Mr. Van Buren called a special session 
of Congress, and submitte »d to that body a remedy for the then 
existing evil, so far as the public treasury is concerned, which 
has since been reiidopted, and as we trust become a settled 
policy, to wit: that all the public dues, of every nature and 
des eription shall be paid, and all its disbursement made in 
specie. The proposition seems not to have been finally acted 
upon by Congress, till the people in the election of a new one, 
had had an opportunity to be heard. But in the first session 
of the next Congress, Mr. Van Buren’s sub-treasury bill be- 
came a law, and received his approval on the 4th of July, 
1840. It was in the midst of the political hurricane of “77%; ippe- 
canoe and Tyler too;” and in that drunken canvass, in which 


’ 
professed religion and positive debauchery, walked arm in ar 


, 


and shoulder to shoulder, it had before its passage become the 
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only open issue the enemies of Mr. Van Buren offered. The 
man of straw without principles, whom they had chosen for a 
candidat at e, was, under, the circumstances of the crisis, triumph- 
antly el ected President of the United States. M: ny men sup- 
posed, that thereupon, the si cee party would wrap its self 
in grave-clothes, and die off as decently as possible. But the 
history shows a far different result. 

At the fall elections of 1841, it became perfectly apparent 
that the ‘‘Coon,” and not the Democrac sy, had gone into a state 
of defunction. The animal was practically “ skinned,” from 
Maine to Louisiana. Nevertheless, it struggled hard to live, 
and had a sort of spasmodic existence. Under the banner of 
that great and talented man, (howe ver fatally he may have 
erred in politic s,) Henry Clay, the Whig party rallied again, 
and made a desperate effort against the De ymocracy, in 1844. 
It was a well-fought field, and, unlike that of 1840, it was a 
pitched battle, on “the ground of politic: : — iples and prin- 
ciples of public tot The friends Martin Van Buren 
were wounded deeply, that he was not chosen candidate to 
bear the Democr: tho fl: ag in that fight, and have an op portunity 
to retri eve, in his own person, the defeat of 1840. Neverthel Less, 
they were Democrats still, and no matter who the standard- 
bearer might be, they were determined to have their full share 
of the fight. And 80 they did. New-York, w ounded, as her 
Democracy might justly feel, at M. Van Buren’s ee by 
the National Convention, when he had gone into - body 
with a large majority, little less than two t hirds, still stood 
firmly by the principles and the usages of the party. Silas 
Wright, then a Senator and the leading one in Congress, had 
been offered the nomination as Vice-President on the ticket, 
with Mr. Polk, and had declined it. But, when it seemed 
certain that Mr. Polk must lose the vote of the State and with 
it his election, unless the very strongest man in the affections 
and the confidence of the people of New-York could be placed 
in nomination, at the head of our State ticket, Mr. Wright’s 
magnanimity was appealed to by the party. The great per- 
sonal sacrifice he made when he accepted the gube rnatorial 
n mination, and yielde 1 his exalted position in the Se nate, 

san scarcely be fully appreciated. Nor could such a sacrifice 
re been expectec d but from the most unselfish patriot whose 
name adorns the his aery of the Empire State. The close of 
the canvass told the value of the service he had rendered. It 
had secured the election of the Democratic ticket, and, with 
that triumph, the vindication and reéstablishment of the solid, 
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constitutional principles of public policy, which had marked 
the administrations of Jackson and Van Buren; and Mr. Van 
Buren, in his retirement, can not but regard one of the fruits 
of that campaign as a trophy of inestimable value. It secured 
the reénactment of the sub-treasury of 1840, upon which he 
had staked his reputation as a statesman; and the “ sober 
second thought” of his countrymen has settled down upon it 
in contentment and peace , fully persuaded that it is the best 
and safest financial system, both for the government and the 
people, the wisdom of man can devise. 

What administration of this government has conferred 
higher or more substantial benefits upon the country than that 
of Mr. Polk? If the Whigs of 1844 were alarmed at the 
annexation of Texas, and trembled, like the king of Babylon, 
at the war with Mexico, how deeply should they lament the 
acquisition of California, the establishment of the tariff of 
1846, and the reéstablishment of the independent treasury, 
whose everlasting condemnation they vainly supposed they had 
pronounced in 1840. 

The principal object of this article is to call to mind a few 
of the high claims the Democracy of the United States have 
upon the confidence and gratitude of the country, and to 
demonstrate, that the party who have accomplished so much 
are neither disbanded nor disheartened; but, on the contrary, 
are looking forward, with confident and firm resolves, to new 
triumphs and the achievement of still richer national benefits. 

With the causes which produced the ow feat of General Cass, 
in 1848, the people of New-York, at least, are perfectly fami- 
liar. If the Nicholson letter, asserting the right of “ squatter 
sovereignty,” had any share in producing the result, that truly 
great and patriotic man will find a source of just pride, in the 
fact, that the Congress of the United States, with the approval 
of a Democratic President, have as fully carried out his views 
on that question, as they have those of Mr. Van Buren in 
regard to the sub- treasury. Neither of those men needed the Pre- 
sidency to make him great. 

The defeat of General Cass accomplished nothing that the 
Whigs could claim as a victory, except the temporary posses- 
sion of power without the means of using it for the establish- 
ments of any of their aristocratic dogmas or doctrines. The 
administration of Mr. Fillmore was relieved of its monotony 
by the “Compromise Acts” of 1850, in the pe of which 
the greatest and best men of both parties could and did cordi- 
ally unite. 
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Benjamin F, Hallett, when the anti-masonie party to which 
he had belonged, was sold to the W higs, in refusing to ratify 
the contract, pronounced the Whig party “ the inherent 
minority in the United States,” and their history, thus far, 
indicates that Mr. Hallett was not far from the mar x, 

In 1852, the Whigs offered a ‘ military chieftain,” as regular 
a ‘“ war, pestilence, ‘and famine” chief “aptain as was General 
Jackson ; one who had never drawn his sword but to be victo- 
rious ; covered with laurels; ten times the man, in a military 
or civil point of view, that either Harrison or Taylor had 
been ; the /irst choice of th 1e great body of the Whigs ; available ; 
having ali the isms and fanaticisms on his side; acc °p table to 

the Romish C1 1urch; delighted with “ the sweet Irish brogue,” 
and wondering at the varied richness of the German tongue. 

Against such a candidate the-Democrats placed in the 
field Franklin Pierce, of New-Hampsbire, a man who had not 
been named in connection with the Presiden icy beyond the 
limits of his native State, twenty-four hours before his nomina- 
tion, If the veracity of the Whigs can be relied on, his only mili- 
tary glory consisted in having fainted before ie ut 
His principal available qualities were his acknowledged ability, 
his sterling patriotism, and his unswerving fidelity to the prin- 
ciples and usages of the Democratic party. He was placed 
before the country on a political creed or platform, unmistak- 
ably plain and explicit in its terms, openly avowed, widely 
eee. at war with all the csms and fanaticisms, implor- 
ing the aid of no section or faction, but appealing, boldly and 


fearlessly, to the whole pe: ple of the United States for’ their 


verdict on its merits. The principles on which Franklin Pierce 
rested for victory were sufficient to insure it, no matter how 
small in stature he may have seemed, when comp vared with the 

“Giant of Gath.” The “giant” took four States, the “ sirip- 
ling” the balance. 

His administration has been distinguished by a faithful 
adherence to the ae on which he was aa. The 
Kansas-Nebraska Act, brought forward in Congress, and so 
ably and successfully advoet ated by the talented and intrepi id 
Senator from Illinois for a ti me, threatened to raise a seriou: 
question; inasmuch, as it abrogated the “ Missouri Compro- 
mise.” A party was immediately organized, and made its 
appeal. Its only visible effect, thus far, has been the rending 


asunder of the Whig party proper, and giving the largest half 


to the “ Know-Nothings,” who seem to KNOW ENOUGH to 
repudiate the sectional malignity of the other portion; and they 
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will Zearn, in due time, that intolerance in matters of religion, 
in this country, is not only unconstitutional, but an “ inherent 
minority quality,” in a political party. 

The triumphs of the Democracy during the present year, in 
Pennsylvania, Virginia, Indiana, North- Carolina, New-Jersey, 
Georgia, Maine, Tennessee, F lorida, and other States s, are far from 
indicating the disorganization and dissolution of the party. 
These elections have been, necessarily, of a locab character, 
and, in such cases, the Democracy are seldom out in the united 
strength they muster at a presidenti: al canvass. In Ohio, 
although a year ago, the “ fusion” of Whigs, Abolitionists, and 
malcontents in general, carried the ele ction by an uncounted 
majority, it appears the good old Democratic party is still 
alive, and, at the recent election, have brought the “ fusion” 
majority toa very low figure, with every prospect of its utter 
annihilation in 1856. This is the only Western State where 
“fusion” of Abolitionism and Whiggery has really effected 
any thing. If we recollect well, the “ Dutch have taken Hol- 
land,” in Vermont. The Cincinnati Gazette, whose editor is 
of the Seward school, extends its hands imploringly to the 
Know-Nothings, and exclaims: “ Without the aid of the Amerv- 
can party, Ohio could not have been, and CAN NOT BE carried 
against the Democratic party.” Ve shall see, within a year, 
whether salt-petre, when combined with the other ingredients 
of gunpowder, will explode. ° 

New-York has ever, and, from her great oe ition and 
commercial position, both on the sea-coast and the Western 
waters, will ever, exert a vast influence upon the elections of 
the country, and, particularly, upon a presidential election. 
The instances are few, confined, we believe, to one, where her 
Democracy, when united, have failed of success,—the anom: loth 
election of 1840, when Mr. Van Buren was defeated. We 
were divided and distracted before the nomination of Pierce, 
nearly as much so as we are now, but, when reiinited, we 
swept the State overwhelmingly. Shall it be done again ? 
There is no note of fear, of disaster, or defeat in any other 
quarter, amongst the great Democratic family of the Union. 
Let the leading men of the Democratic party, in New-York, 
study the character of Silas Wright, and imitate his example 
of patriotism and magnanimity. W. 
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A MORNING AT THE CHURCH OF THE PILGRIMS. 


Lire has its myths as history has; actual and substantial 
personages, it is true, but so inflated with assumptions, or mag- 
nified by rumors, that the real mingles with the fabulous, 
the distinction between the master and the di isciple — and 
is lost in the shock of tumultuous mediocrity. They are the 
peculiar products of no geographical section, nor sadlaieaty 
the emanation of particular professions or employ - nts. They 
have a nubilous existence in the columns of the oe itical press, 
and are found among the pious components of the Church 
But the myth political differs from the myth clerical, both in 
characteristics and in influence. Apotheosis overtakes the 
one while on his knees before the people for the accolade of 
honorable,” and for the emoluments of office; while the other 
arrives at canonization through the servility of the congrega- 
tion whose admiration he has conquered, and whose conscience 
he enthralls. This one exerts despotic sway with an arbitrary 
power; but that one controls while seeming to persuade, and 
dictates while appearing to obey. The result, however, is in 
each case the same; the abject flattery and the mental abase- 
ment of the followers, and the imperious dogmatism or the 
dissimulating domination of the leaders. Were society ex- 
hausted by this classification, social progress would be arrested 
and human interest sacrificed by the conflict of human passions. 
But happily, it absorbs but a comparatively small portion of 
the members that compose, or of the thought that stimulates 
the civilized world. While the few are striving for the oppor- 
tunity of ambitious elevation, or the many for that of plastic 
servility ; for individual aggrandisement on the one hand, or 
for common deprivation on the other; the destinies of the race 
accompany the multitudes that move in the thoroughfares 
which religion has prepared and civilization has opened for 
liberal institutions; and which both have designated to be the 
paths of progress towards the greatest social hi appiness. A 
pause in the journey will permit us to examine the digressions 
of the erratic ones, and to profit either by the disclosure of 
their errors or by the ex: unple of their virtues. 

Henry Ward Beecher occupies a large space in the public 


— 
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eye. At once editor and preacher, he possesses the most pow- 
erful means of it mpressing public opinion. With the results of 
his labors we have nothing now to do; it is to his manner and 
to the field of those labors that we purpose to address ourselves. 
It certainly is neither strange that a champion in the columns 
of a newspaper should come to be regarded by his disciples as 
a Leviathan of literature, nor unaccountable that the most in- 
trepid of declaimers should become a theologic al Corypheus. 
While there is much to sustain the partiality of his friends, 
there is more to shake the impartiality of their verdict. 
Both they and he are amenable to an apellate jurisdiction ; and 
at the bar of the public we arraign them a 
It is no easy task, that of polemics. No ordinary abilities 
are required for its prost ‘cution, and no ordinary use of those 
re required will secure their success. When the orthodox Christ- 
ian is confronted in controversy by the heretic, the Bible is 
the arsenal to which both resort for the accustomed weapons of 
Shnoloigienl warfare; but when conflict is driven between the 
deist and the divine, the clangor of strange arms startles synods 
from their repose. Spiritual dogmas are assailed, and revela- 
tion itself is attacked. Spiritual infallibility and spiritual pride 
—the banners behind which a priesthood intrenches itself—are 
converted by the enterprising > into hostile fortresses. 
Reason is invoked and cogently applied ; nature is summoned 
from her fastnesses to the affray ; ev ery stratagem of every 
art, every argument of every invention ; all devices and all 
considerations compose the panoply of the free-thinker; and 
saintly mediocrity, at its almost tension, though armed with an 
orthodox formulary, and with the theology of a ritu: alist, can 
rarely be restrained from availing itself of the privilege ‘of a 
free fight, ‘to count itself out.” Not so with Henry Ward 
Beecher. He enters the arena with the assurance of the victor 
of a hundred fields. No skirmishing diverts his enemy or 
fatigues his own strength. He never defends, but always 
attacks. The first scratch of his pen draws — and all 
his lines flows in an empurpled stream. Positive are all his 
positions, unrelenting all his antagonisms; platitudes i puts to 
flight pursued by unnumbered terrors. With him religious 
controversy is a war to the death, and submission to peace but 
a truce with the devil. Compromise with error he would un- 
dertake as soon as the defense of Iscariot, and to temporine 
with an adversary attempt as soon as to mingle nectar with 
gall. He despises the arts of the gladiator, though evidently 
familiar with them. Hardly has he shouted his battle- cry be: 
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fore he rushes upon his enemy, and with downright blows and 
main strength attempts his position. If successful, no chival 
rous consideration for the v: mnquished restrains his triumphal 
note; if defeated, no artifice is employed to conceal his 
disappointment. In ever y event he views things as they are, 
and is content that others should do so too; and well he may 
be. The public he writes for is the Beecher public; the eyes 
it uses are the Beecher eyes. Fragmentary truths cast into the 
hopper of its conscience come out Beecher ; and their incarnate 
product is idolized as the ground-work of its faith. A reverse, 
however disastrous, is, therefore, with his devotees, unequal to 
his disparagement ; and though at first humiliated by the con- 
sciousness of defeat, yet the perverse pzeans of his friends do 
not fail to be eventually mistaken by him for the evidence of 
his success. It is surprising that the faculties of the man have 
not yet succumbed to this frequently-recurring syncope. That 
they have survived unimpaired, while it is evidence of their 
strength, should be, to a wise man, the occasion for averting the 
danger of their future destruction. 

It is difficult to characterize definitively the style of Mr. 
Beecher’s writings; accurately speaking, they have none. 
Every phase of thought that i impresses his mobile mind exacts 
corresponding peculiarity of expression. The ponderous op- 
presses the fluent on the same page; the familiar makes intrepid 
forays into the precincts of the grave, and whole caravans of 
similes bear their knapsacks over bleak districts of abstract 
argumentation. But this variety is unattended either by elo- 
quence of diction or by appositeness of language. His thought 
involuntarily presents itself to a magazine of words collected 
without selection, and abundant without arrangement. The 
result is inevitable. The whole commodity is expended on the 
instant; and sentences which were intended for repertories of 
exact dialectics are frequently obscured by an uncertain voca- 
bulary. Critical precision is out of the question. The habit 
of his mind, while admirable for invective and adapted to 
satire, unfits ‘him for the accuracy of exposition, and disquali- 
fies his logic. Qualities such as these make the debater—the 
polemic they destroy. The reader is never elevated by the 
standard of Mr. Beecher’s literature; his mind never imbued 
with the excellence of his performance. The fluent thought 
which glides on diaphonous wings from garnered stores of 
classic lore, never lubricates the harsh current of his page: the 
progress of his work discloses no scholar’s plastic hand embel- 
lishing with taste and enriching with learning the products of 
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his invention. <A direct road, and a rough, is the road to his 
purpose. Awaiting no eminence from which, as from vantage- 
ground, to commence a journey to which his reader is invited 
in exploration of the country beyond, he plunges fearlessly 
into bog or morass, as may happen in his we ay, and diligently 
following the labyrinth of moral depravity, exposes the mon- 
ster and drives him howling from his lair. The pioneer some- 
times hears forest-echoes of “crashing s sounds and sees branches 
tossed and trees uprooted, and knows the dread tornado. So 
when the world’s moral wilderness is shaken and doleful voices 
sound along its aisles the pilgrim takes good heart that Henry 
Ward Beecher is smiting “root and branch.” Action is im- 
pressed on all his productions, whether he hymns his Maker, 
or excoriates an sient is action that predominates. Be- 
tween it and stagnation there is no middle state for him. Mod- 
eration would be as much treason in his counsels as in his 
religion, it would be heresy; and quiet as ruinous to his eareer 
as to a planet would be repose in its orbit. Motion is his cha- 
racteristic. He inspires more by the multiplicity of his thoughts 
than by their separate value. Isolated, they are weak: it is 
their aggregate that prevails. Thus distances are inse »parable 
from his reasonings; not that he dwells in his footsteps, or 
protracts his journey, but that his pace is of the minutest and 
his route the longe st W: ay round. It can not be said that Mr. 
Beecher is great as a writer. Destitute of language and defi- 
cient in strength, not even beauty of arrangement can be 
en for the preservation of his produc tions. They are of 
the day, ephemeral; and when the day shall have passed, not 
less surely will have passed away his writings. It is some- 
thing strange that this should be so. He is one of a numer- 
ous fi amily distinguishe d for their attainments and their genius. 
Of all his brothers, not one who does not excel him as an 
author; while some have attained eminence for their terse, 
nervous, and elegant diction. The muses are walking by the 
side of his sisters, and with one, genius herself delights to 
abide. Wonderful family ! happy fraternity ; ae whom 
intellect has been distributed in largest ——, »y whom 
it has been most largely endowed ; and yet amongst whom 
Henry Ward Beecher is not the superior. 

But it is not as an author that our subject excels, His chief 
distinction is derived from the pulpit, and his peculiar excel- 
lence is perce pa ble only when in the midst of his congregation. 

Reader, have you ever been to church? It is worth one’s 
while to go there; and whether it be to cathedral, chapel, or 
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meeting-house, does not matter, so long as there are people in- 
side, and a man at the desk. One has before him then a scene 
for abundant observation. + a8 ition may be as accurately 

classified by the pews of the tabern: ac] le, as by the tables of the 
census. The segregation of the wicked in the aisle, is perhaps 
as emblematic as the approximation of the godly to the nave. 

The vicinity of the chancel abounds with those whose carriages 
choke the narrow way with a fashionable cortege: an eques- 
trian order of lac quered saints, who would decline the heaven- 
ward journey, unless performed with the chariots of Israel, and 
the horsemen thereof. Unnoticed sinners throng the sides and 
attempt religion in the galleries. No royal banners indicat 
their section: a pedestrian troupe, half- hidden by the display, 
and quite silenced by the pretensions of their titled brethren ; 
these have entered the wicket-gate, and hopefully tread the 
steep and rugged path to the New Jerusalem. All orders of 
men assemble to worship in the temple of the living God. A 
somnambulatory spiritualism carries the merchant to the mart, 
who is inclining a dreamy ear to the preacher’s inventory of 
the treasures above. The reverie of the lawyer relinquishes 
his case, when the scripture, ‘‘Agree with thine adversary 
quickly, whilst thou art in the way with him,” startles his in- 
stincts with fears of escaping clients. The exterior of the poli- 
tician implies a respectful assent to the text “ We are all His 
children,” while his mind is assiduously operating a com pro- 
mise of his share in the common filiation of humanity to the 
father of lies. From the profounds of sleep emerge the genii, 
who tell down ingots of gold to the wrapt senses of the money- 
changer. Affluence rustles in its silks: poverty is mindful of 
its —_ The mistress ogles whom the maid admires; the 
vagabond reprobates what the hypocrite contemns: while but 
a precious handful reverently receive the tidings of “righteous- 
ness, temperance, and judgment to come.” 

By far the greatest number of those who frequent churches, 
seek s sanctuary for their sins; few only seek sanctuary from 
them. These rescue from reproach the hallowed precepts of 
the Master: those subject to suspicion the professors of His 
faith. It is very questionable to what amount of sanctity, an 
exacting scrutiny would entitle a saintly congregation of the 
modern ingredients. Perhaps the attempt were better omitted, 
for indeed it would be appalling, were the conventional habi- 
tation of virtue and religion to be discovered to have become 
but the occupation of a hypocris sy and the retreat of a rascality 
that have exhausted the safety of every other device. It was 
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a saying, as characteristic of its rugged author, as it was appro- 
priate to his times, that “Patriotism is the last refuge of a 
scoundrel.” An easy transition, both from the times and the 
proverb, might discover to the modern sage both the scoundrel 
and his refuge in the re ‘ligious twilight of a New-York church. 

The fretted roof aud groined arch, not ignobly reflect the sub- 

dued but gorgeous tints that fall from mullioned windo WS ; 
luxurious appointments court the senses, and solace the indo- 
lence of the assembled worshippers, no discord interrupts their 
religious repose. The chaunt, the hymn, the organ’s solemn 
swell, combine the harmonious opiate, which presides over th: 

somnolence of belle, burgomaster, and beau; and if by chance 
an unguarded sleeper topples down, his doom, unlike that of 
Kutyc shus, extinguishes no life, but only perturbs some nebu- 
lous body in the system of fashion, whose restoration requires 
a power as miraculous, as that which restored him of Troas to 
the dwellers in the third loft. Drowsiness oppresses the effete 
sensuality, that expects for the homage of its ae the 

ward of salvation. Curiosity excites the pruriency of those, 
whose youth of calumny it is hoped, may be expiated by th 
discovery in their age of others as bad as they. Envy rankles, 


rc- 


e 


jealousy corrodes. ‘The strains of the last night’s revels occu 


py the ear that should be intent on the truths of to-day. Kiven 
the preacher forsakes his official obligations to simplify for 
the turgid involutions of an obscure style; and the language 
which criminal artifices have yet spare d to nature, becomes, when 

wrested to the purposes of an ambitious rhe toric, but anagram- 
matic of the thought t: th at, it is to be hoped, is still spared to 
religion. From such a scene Christianity mournfully recedes. 
Her primal simplicity shrinks from sac erdotal pomp, and ab- 
hors even the virtues, when on parade. She withered beneath 
the austerity of the cloister; she will perish under the frivolity 
of the church. Early pe rsecutions chastened her children and 
purified their faith. Later security has acquired for her a 
popular favor, which even now has converted her porch into 
the vestibule of fashion, and filled her courts with its devotees. 
Once the implement of salvation achieved for man, she was 
afterwards wrested to the purposes of his oppressors. Weary 
centuries of bigot sway crushed the hopes she had inspired ; 
and man’s doom was read in the footprints of superstition. 
The morning came; the face of the evangelist was pleasant on 
the hill-tops; the dwellers in the vales received his tidings, and 
the nations returned to the worship of God. Yet a more for- 
midable trial is Christianity undergoing now. The gloom of 
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the ascetic has given place to the complacency of the commu- 
nicant; the monk’s cowl to the mummer’s mask, The rod 
with which the priests compelled the affections of nature into 
universal obedience to a spiritual despotism, when transferred 
to the divine, blossoms in a dominion established in the flattery 
of the senses, and in the arrogance of an exclusive caste. Good 
men wonder at the pact, which chartered profligacy holds w = 
subsidized virtue, and tremble that the Church is the cours 
and the goal of their career. Good men grieve that the 0 
teries of the renewed birth have been bartered for those of 
spiritual progression; and sorrow that the house, which it is 
written, shall be the house of prayer, has been made by the 
necrolo; gists of the new dispensation, a den of thieves. When 
phantoms defeat the truths of revelation; and phantoms dis- 
place their convictions; when religion is dissolved in the lasci- 
vious embrace of eternal progression ; and sin established in the 
prospect of punishment eternally postponed; when earth as- 
sumes the livery of heaven, and His altar smokes with com- 
placent sacrifice, good men groan with a fearful agony, ‘ How 
long, O Lord! holy and true! —and earth and its destinies, 
and the mysterious heavens, and prophetic nature, testify, “yet 
for a little season.” The application of this picture is not uni- 
versal. Exceptions there are as emphatic as they are rare. 
Churches where worship is not a ceremony, nor religion a 
rhapsody of words: the members of which are more heedful 
of their neighbors’ than of their own wants, and the pastors of 
which are more heedful of their own than of their ne ‘ighbors’ in- 
fr mities : churches whose labor is with the harvest of the wor ld; 
— whose theology embraces a humanity commensurate w ith 
the beneficence of God. Such erect no architectural pile, nor 
gather beneath the gilded dome; a severe simplicity ¢ sharacter- 
izes their taste; utility directs them; and if the insignia of afflu- 
ence ever attend their efforts, be sure that their benefits are pro- 
portionate to the means employ ed. They are to be found, though 
at wide intervals, throughout the land. Indeed, our cities are 
sometimes blessed with their presence. I had even heard, that 
such a church there is in Brooklyn, set like a city ona hill, and 
that its candlestick is supported by Henr y Ward Beecher. Now 
the reputation of a minister is as often the manufacture of his 
congregation, as the congregation is the product of that of the 
minister; certain it is, that in this inst: ince, rumor had invested 
the people with a soc ‘ial efficac +y, that reflected the attributed 
qualities of the pastor, and whe ther his accommodation to their 
aggregated idea, or their subjection to his personal mastery 
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were the process of conjunction, critical analysis alone could 
determine, and careful observation alone would disclose. 

It was a clear cold morning, that which brought me to the 
Church of the Pilgrims. The angularity of Plymouth Rock 
had evidently been consulted by the architect who planned it; 
and as evidently was the rigor of the winter of 1620 the idea 
attempted in the order of its architecture. A short flight of 
slippery steps presented a frigid approach to a melancholy ves- 
tibule. Very precise bricks from very red walls, seemed to 
stand sentinel on corners which they very sharply turned. 
Pillars shot up with a swell, seemingly bursting with a con- 
sciousness of the magnitude of their support; and doors swung 
with a swagger wide, as if emulating old Grimes’s heart, which 
is popularily believed to have been as “ openas the day.” The 
interior diminished nothing of the outer effect. Walls of the 
very plainest gleamed coldly with a finish of the hardest and 
whitest; and a ceiling impended from above like a suspended 
sea of ice. An organ sent up its glittering spires from behind a 
choir, whose ever-recurring trios suggested a search, by a Rule- 
of-Three process, for some unknown quantity of music. Below 
them and in front, was seated Mr. Beecher, the archetype in ap- 
pearance of all that was formal in the walls, cold in the vesti- 
bule, and angular in the rock. A singular effect was produced 
by the arrangement of the church. A broad shelf of thickly- 
peopled gallery, extending quite around, projected declivitously 
from every side to the central floor; and as the eye dwelt on 
the assembled mass, either from above or below, continuous 
gradations of amphitheatrical heads seemed to be looking down 
upon their favorite athlete. In the area in the midst stood 
an elevated dais ;—a pulpit it could not be called, which had 
the properties of none. A simple structure furnished a sup- 
port for the necessary devotional books, and a plain sofa the re- 
quisite means of personal seat. There he sat, the object of at- 
tention to all—Henry Ward Beecher—to the devotee a god—to 
the curious an enigma—ambitiously simple and ostentatiously 
plain; studiously placed by the sepcunnisly of his church in the 
focus of vision, and in the centre of thought. The congregation 
was dense but reverential. The occupants of each pew seemed 
the members of one family; and their multiplication assimi- 
lated the worship to that of a large family circle. The absence 
of old men was notable ; those present being of the middle age, 
plain and thoughtful people, whose features active habits had 
impressed with intelligence, and business had stamped with the 
spirit of the age. A very large proportion were children; so 
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that one could not but feel, when adjusted in his seat, that he 
had been received into the embrace of a domestic brotherhood, 
whose interests were his own, and whose admirations he could 
not but largely share. There were exceptions, however. 
Strangers crowded the aisles. Among these, curiosity was the 
predominating passion ; or, when actuated by a better motive, 
there still was wanting the indefinable impress of the Beecher 
household, Here and there members of the anti-tonsorial fra- 
ternity exhibited the natural badges of their faith. Mustache 
and beard presented formidable evidence of the capillary phi- 
losophy of their owners, while the smooth faces and polled 
crowns resisted this covert impeachment of their importance, 
by an arrangement of features which plainly enough spelled 
that ‘Good wine needs no bush.” But all eyes are now fast- 
ened on the minister. He has arisen from his seat, and stands 
before his people. Languor oppresses his action; his voice is 
inaudible beyond the immediate pews; his energies seem op- 
pressed with the listlessness which characterizes his posture ; 
and the worship of the day is attempted as if a fatigue. Pro- 
found stillness reigns—each gesture is noted and every look 
treasured. In a conversational tone, now, he reads the chapter 
of the day. It is.the act of a formalist, and its spirit is per- 
ey The excellence of the truth appears to inspire not 
so much as gospel sanctions seem to command, Emphasis ne- 
glected, and distinctness disregarded, the reader makes his wa 

slovenly through his task; and as the sacred book is closed, 
the hearer feels that the Scriptures acquire nothing of beauty 
at the hands of Mr. Beecher. More ieakee however, is percep- 
tible in the rendering of the hymn; still there is a painful ab- 
sence of animation, and as the organ clothes the thoughts of the 
poet in music, the stranger sits in disappointment who had ex- 
pected an orator in the preacher, A feeble invitation precedes 
the act of prayer—no effort elevates the people to God: the 
first sentence brings God down to the people; and then with 
an easy peripatetic conversation God is chaperoned through 
the dwellings, and is informed of the occupations of each: of 
the wants that should be supplied, and of the blessings that are 
expected, A more copious catalogue of desirable favors it 
were difficult to imagine. Reforms that should regenerate, 
succeed amendments that may recompense; and righteousness 
aud reward are strangely coupled. fndividual interests take 
precedence of the general weal; domestic wants dwarf the 
spiritual; petitions for grace come side by side with solicita- 
tions for prosperity ; and the prayer concludes with an ingenious 
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medley of customary invocations, proverbial memorials, and 
familiar formularies, couched in such phrase, that the absence 
of originality is barely remarked in a diction with which origin- 
ality would struggle in vain. But the performance is not with- 
out its merits. If feeble in utterance its source is pure; if 
characterized by familiarity it is evidently sincere. Its quiet 
commencement doubtless summoned devotion to hearts that 
were more intent on a return to the request than on its zeal, 
and satisfaction attends the universal consciousness at its close, 
that what each would have preferred has been duly asked. 
As expectation is still seated on all countenances, you doubt 
whether the attraction of the day has yet appeared ; and it is 
true that it has not. The uneasy motion of an audience set- 
tling to repose, agitates for a moment, and deep attention fixes 
every eye. Swaying figures grow erect in front, and from be- 
hind anxious faces incline to catch the coming words. Now 
he stands up, and his utterance is for all. Inert, as if some 
veteran of powers too often tested to challenge fame by show, he 
stands, and by an admirable indifference, secures the general 
interest. At seeming random he presents a text, the one most 
adapted to his hearers—the best suited to himself; and drawl- 
ingly rehearsing it, with an impromptu pause, languishes into 
relation with his hearers. Now flows smooth the current of 
his thoughts, From untrodden regions he presents unusual 
considerations, and hastens their pertinency by epigrammatic 
application. Then abandoning his position he moves with 
practised tread along the ways of familiar life, and enters upon 
scenes in the description of which he employs a thousand pre- 
sent sympathies; and, armed with them, descends with ac- 
camilladed. force, from unexpected quarters, upon his theme. 
The minds, that at first, though baffled, yet continued their 
explorations, first glow with uncertain light, then flash with a 
aiee illumination of the subject ; others follow with faculties 
bewildered as if by the members of a riddle, and when most 
inclined to give it up, are startled into place again by a quiet 
solution of their doubts. The voice of the speaker has no at- 
tractive properties; it is not heedful, even of ordinary care ; 
but adhering to the inner mouth or escaping through the pas- 
sages of the nose, whether it rises from one or descends from 
the other, its cadences are inaudible, and its modulations nasal. 

Yet, there are times, when, indignant at oppression or 
stirred against titled meanness, he escapes from his lethargy, 
and the full swelling tones of denunciation are in your ear, and 
the thunderer is before your eyes. These are the electrical 
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shocks of his sermon. The repose of the narrative is assailed, 
and sudden lightning reveals a landscape like Brulah, or an 
abyss like the valley of death. Now commences a scene un- 
paralleled in Christendom. An excitable mind has fired at 
thought of human wrong, and a genius of exquisite susceptibil- 
ity has stripped to the ‘task of av enging justice. By a few 
master-strokes the criminal is denuded, and a storm of invec- 
tive beats upon the incarnate vice. Analogies fail, and com 
parisons are useless in the deleviation of the vaciael. Fast 
gathering epithets heap opprobrium—sarcasm gleams with a 
Turid light from accumulating masses of ludicrous illustration— 
ridicule > blights—satire blasts—and the seach e enemy, crushed 
and helpless, receives from his inexorable victor, what sheer 
exhaustion has alone left him—derision and contempt. The 
ocean in a storm were no inapt illustration of the congregation, 
the while. Eyes reflect each varying passion which incites the 
preacher—rigid muscles and fixed features affirm his indigna- 
tion—unrestrained satisfaction attends with decided manifesta- 
tions every reverberating blow; and as pathos subdues, or 
raillery inflames, tears suffuse or Jaughter convulses the gene- 
ral countenance. Such is Henry Ward Beecher, the Divine— 
simple in manner—pregnant in matter, and triumphant in 
effect. His congregation has been formed upon his model. 
The useful is their rule of life; and whether dignified by com- 
miseration of human woe they adorn the mart or, wriggling 
with the ministerial facetiousness of the pulpit they degrade 
the church—usefulness is their object—the pursuit of which pre- 
serves them from eh and the accomplishment of which 
preserves them torespect. And so in this every-day life, where 
the laugh abounds will be found the joyous disciple of Beeche rT; 


and where wretchedness w eeps will be gathered the hearts of 


his congregation. 

But a more careful measure is to be applied to the inte lee 
tual man. His mind, though nervous, is not of a high orde1 
His thoughts do not expand outward synthetically, by gene- 
ralization, but penetrate inward by contraction and analysis. 
You vainly look for the symmetrical chain of cause and effect, 
forged at a heat, in Titanic stithy. Incomplete reasonings lodge 
uncomfortably in asthmatic sentences; broken images are 
hurled, confusedly, into paragraphs, like broken candy—pal- 
atable, to be sure, but broken. Disconnected thoughts chase 
each other in the routine of a kaleidose: ype, and, w ith its bril- 
liancy and fractional ideas, make experimental e xcursions, only 
to be withdrawn, and replaced by fractions of others, the rela- 
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tive parts of which are not yet born. He exemplifies the 
extreme of trituration of mind, and manifests its obvious 
advantages. He is sore] deficient in language. His vocabu- 
lary is limited not only, but so inopportune, that verbal neces- 
sities induce the use of barbarisms. It is this deficiency, per- 
haps, which accounts for his recourse to allegories. they 
frequent every part of his sermon. In the midst of an argu- 
ment, between consecutive sentences, and, sometimes, even 
inter: secting one, the figure is seized and pursued with avidity. 
Though, by this means, his sermon becomes bizarre, yet it 
by no means loses its strength. Order is disregarded, but 
material is abundant. Method there is none; but each sen- 
tence has point, and everywhere, interspersed with maxims, 
proverbs, and quaint sayings, float gay images of holiday life, 
or sombre pictures of sadder hue. With “all this, however, 
there is associated neither dignity of manner nor elevation of 
thought. Household st ange suggest similes ; daily occurrences 
furnish anecdote, and the thought which, at its induction, was 
worthy of the solemnity of the occasion, 1s soon ov ertaken by 
figures, wrenched into attitudes so grotesque or distorted to 
purposes so perverse, that gravity can be predicated as little 
by the minister as by the mountebank, and-is observed as lit- 
tle by the congregation as by an audience of the E eee 
Minstrels. Where burlesque is employed by the pu Ipit, and 
salvation is sought amid transports of fun, the scene is more 
dramatic than religious, and the disciple descends to the actor. 
And this were without redeeming features, did not an ever- 
present susceptibility of the goodness of God, unmistakably 
characterize the thoughts of the preacher, and chasten his con- 

ception, even at its utmost levity. It is when, forsaking his 
monotonous under-tone, he launches eye and voice upon a 
tempestuous sea, that the social affections sway, and the ten- 
derest emotions guide his utterance to the index of a warm 
and compassionate heart. Indeed, strong domestic attach- 
ments are the basis, not only of the character of the man, but 
of the energies which he displays. And so, families surround 
him. Children gather in fraternal groups, and the whole 
people sit in affiliating rows. All hearts are moved by the 
genius of the place, and when the affecting scripture is ren- 
dered in melody, over infants, at the ba stismal font, “Suffer lit- 
tle children to come unto me and forbid them not,’ "the suffused 
eye seemingly sees how He “ took them up in his arms, put 
his hands upon them, and blessed them.” 

It would be difficult to conceive a power of describing 
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natural scenery less than that possessed by Mr. Beecher. His 
ee are all black, all his chasms yawning. His tempests 

ave black jaws, as death has, and the coloring of his clouds 
is uniformly black. Whenever his imagery, in any degree, 
depends on natural phenomena, the same fault occurs. 
Famine he makes to “suck up a harvest,” and he stoutly 
calls on his hearers to “hover over a thought.” It were bet- 
ter with him had he more confidence in the native strength 
of the substantive. He seems to be unconscious of its inde- 
pendent power, and, frequently, a pure and sturdy Saxon 
noun is so encumbered with adjuncts that the idiom of the 
language is smothered in foreign importations. Adjectives he 
should dismiss, and, instead of transfixing every emotion with 
a descriptive epithet, it would be better were the task of de- 
scription to be relinquished to a simple statement of the emo- 
tion. Such are some of the Beecher peculiarities of manner 
and of style. But, above and beyond these, are the notable 
peculiarities of the man. 

It is quite a mistake to apply to the measure of his faculties 
either the graduated scale of verbal criticism or the conven- 
tional rules of a careful rhetoric. His contempt for both does 
not seemingly affect the despotic influence with which he 
sways the common mind, an influence secured by a compli- 
ance with none of the canons, but in opposition to them, 
and preserved not by a politic toleration of popular 
errors, but, by an uncompromising war upon them. It 
is not so much the principle which he condemns, as it is its 
representatives, whom he denounces. Error, to be sure, he 
explodes; but sin he attacks. Heresy he confounds by argu- 
ment, or pursues with reproaches; but unmeasured indigna- 
tion he heaps upon hypocrisy, and cant provokes his most 

otent ire. It can not be said, that he preaches religion; at 
east, that religion which recalls but to release, and reclaims 
but for a Sabbath, the sinner of the week. His business 
seems to be with man as he is, not as he has been, or is to be; 
not with him, only, as with principles starched as the occa- 
sional holiday suit in which he presents his Sunday side for a 
seven days’ lustration; but, with him, at all times, everywhere, 
in all his duties, habits, and pursuits. He evidently intends 
that his followers shall expect from him no transcendental 
splurges from stations in the clouds, but just “the stated 
preaching of the Gospel,” on Brooklyn Heights. Crusades he 
rejects from the artillery of the Church; for he abominates 
long journeys, in quest of regeneration. In his own phrase, 
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he strives to ‘‘ make Christ usable,” and, with suitable instruc- 
tions, prescribes Him for all occasions. An eccentric critic 
of the last age, surmised the chief pleasure of the angels to be 
in the exquisite sense of the ludicrous. Perhaps the evidence 
is not quite conclusive, that what was but conjecture, in the 
last age, is doctrine in this; but, whether addressed to the 
tastes of a spiritual or to those of an incarnate presence, cer- 
tain it is, that the humorous so abounds in the Church of the 
Pilgrims as to satisfy the drollest, whether of angels or men. 
Architectural sim licity he has studied, with an evident view 
to effect. The vaulted roof, the stately pillar, the frieze and the 
entablature, ill accord with the trenchant sarcasm, the familiar 
raillery, the plain speech and secular manner of Mr. Beecher. 
He is purely a stump-preacher. His message is assumed to be 
derived immediately from heaven, and is delivered without 
intermission, to men. Pomp depresses, and ceremony disarms 
him. ‘With the skies above, and the goodly earth about him, 
he thunders as from a natural tribune. But, swathed in 
canonicals, and perched at a modern pulpit’s height, the vigor 
of the man would succumb to artifice, and grow torpid under 
the tyranny of form. A cathedral would be his coffin—its 
gorgeous drapery the funeral trappings of his mental obse- 
Sr He is the man of his generation. Sixty years since, 
enry Ward Beecher would have driven nails into the 
fabric of society; sixty years hence society will drive nails 
into him. He is doing the work of his generation, unprompted 
by the past, disconnected from the future. An able-bodied, 
energetic, intrepid man, inspired by benevolence and guided 
by reason, he batters down presumption and supports merit; 
strips hypocrisy and celebrates virtue, and so will he continue 
to the end, and be seen no more. The grief of friends, the 
commiseration of the good, the affliction of those whom he 
comforted, and the regrets of those whom he endowed, will 
more fittingly chant his reguiescat in pace, and his memory 
will be interred with his bones. But, it is no light burden— 
the work of a generation like ours. The greatest mind alone 
is inadequate to it. A heart of commensurate dimensions is 
required also; and even then, when faculties and feelings 
conspire, their product is as nothing if not fortified by physi- 
cal energy. At times when the world leaned upon science 
and i upon discovery, speculation was the implement of 
progress. But philosophy is no longer a motive power; the 
student no longer the hero. Ours is the age of action. The 
knowledge of the past has been pressed into the service of the 
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present, and at a wonderful pace is modern invention urging 
society along. Mind, to be felt, must be moving. Brains, 
without legs, are useless. It is not the calibre of the ord- 
nance, but the impetus of the ball, that sends it crashing 
along the path of destiny. Of each department of every pur- 
suit, in all occupations, is this true, whether the Senate, the 
Bar, the Church. 

It is sad to reflect, that the upward of thought has been 

so utterly relinquished for its onward—sad to see that the 
onward of man is not necessarily his upward also. And yet, 
how necessary to duration is the True, a wiser than philos sophy 
has taught; and that progress, without endurance, is vain, 
requires no philosophy to teach. The great practical lesson 
for this age yet to learn, is, that national security depends on 
national faith ; not a subservience to dogmas and creeds, nor 
superstitious observance of fasts and ceremonies, but an 
intelligent apprehension of the inseparable relation between 
man and God, and of the impossibility of its violation without 
human disaster. 

Though this lesson is to be learned not altogether from the 
Church, yet there should it be earliest inculcated, and there 
its earliest rudiments be taught. A nobler work can not be 
conceived—nor one in the achievement of which immortal 
honors can be more nobly won: not prosecuted by the feeble 
light of traditional faith, nor contracted to the fecbll propor- 
tions of missal and ritual, but, expanding with the generous 
impulses of a just enthusiasm, emanating from conscious afii- 
nity with Deity, and guided by a reason equally divine. 
Republican France, by the introduction of Reason into her 
churches, became the atheistical Republic of the last century: 
it would be singular, indeed, were Republican America, by the 
exclusion of Reason from her churches, to become the atheisti- 
cal Republic of this. 
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MADDALENA. 


MortHer! my breath grows shorter—I scarce can whisper now ; 

Dark shades weigh down mine eyelids—the death-damp’s on my brow. 
I know that I am dying: yet not for that I moan— 

But I must leave thee in the world, a widow and alone. 

Oh! weep not for me, mother: no sting is in the dart— 

I go where there’s oblivion for this poor broken heart. 


’Tis hard to leave thee, mother; but oh! ’twere worse to stay, 
And see thee watch me, daily, wither and pine away. 

Hush! hush !—you never scorned me—your breast was not defiled 
With sheltering and caressing your sinful stricken child. 

God left you to me, mother, when he took all beside, 

To lead my erring spirit back to the Crucified. 


Through thy pale lips, my mother, He spoke those words to me, 
One heart on earth hath pardoned—“ Neither condemn I thee.” 
All through the shameful daylight, all through the sleepless night, 
I heard the angels whispering, I saw them clothed in white; 
They stood around thee, mother, to aid thee, by God’s grace, 

And gazed, like loving children, upon thy gentle face. 


Again I see them dimly, and seem to hear them say 

That He who has forgiven, has sent for me away— 

Sent his own holy angels for one so vile as I, 

To clothe me in white raiment and bear me to the sky. 
Shed, then, no tear, my mother, though we so early part: 
I go where there is pardon for this poor broken heart. 


Hark !—if you meet him, mother, tell him the love I gave 
Died not until this body was cold within the grave ; 

Tell him that I forgave him my weary, wasted life, 

And prayed he might be happy with her he made his wife. 
Yet tell him not: the message might roll back memory’s tide 
She never harmed me, mother—I would not curse his bride. 


Hold me still closer to thee: all things are fading now, 

Except the holy angels—I saw one kiss thy brow. 

Let me, too, touch it, mother. It is not hard to die 

When such as these are waiting for sinner such as I! 

Joy, joy and hope, my mother: a little while we part, 

To meet where sin nor sorrow can come to break the heart. 8. W. C. 
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THE CHRONICLES OF PERSEPOLIS ; 


THE KINGDOM OF NEW-JERSEY. 





BY MR. QUIGG. 





OR, FIVE YEARS OF THE LIFE OF A GENTLEMAN-FARMER IN | 


CHAPTER FIRST, 


HOW I WENT INTO THE COUNTRY. 


SHORTLY after my admission to the bar, I committed the 
common imprudence of getting married. 

My practice never having been large enough to support me 
as a bachelor, the addition of a wife was one of those provi- 
dential arrangements which fit a man as Tom Callender’s wig 
fitted his friend John Gilpin. 

What would not support one was, of course, a potential Cal- 
ifornia for two, and the possibilities. 

As Iam about to withdraw the veil from five years of my 
life, it may, perhaps, be proper to mention at the outset that 
my name is Quigg, and that I have been distinguished, from 
my youth, by an amiable temper, severe industry, and a pro- 
found souk inten in my fellow-men. In fact, if I had ever 
possessed a fortune large enough to permit me to do good 
without serious personal inconvenience, I flatter myself I 
should have been a distinguished philanthropist. Indeed the 
Quiggs have always been more or less distinguished. They 
are a very old, and exceedingly respectable family. 

My grandfather was a major in the militia, and my great- 
aunt Deborah married an alderman. 

I have been told, too, that one of my ancestors wrote verses. 
But the family is very tender upon that head, and I could never 
learn his name. 

I believe it is not unusual for folk to commence a story at 
the wrong end. Most commence life at that place, and the 
story of a life or part of a life might naturally be expected to 
follow so general an example. I should have a very good 
apology to offer too; for in fact, from the first moment I aban- 
doned ‘the limits of civilization, as comfortably walled around 
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by the boundaries of city life, I have never been exactly cer- 
tain which end was foremost. 

However, I have begun at the beginning, and will endeavor 
to preserve in some sort the natural order of those remarkable 
events which I am about to relate. 

My name you are already acquainted with. I have, there- 
fore, only to inform you that, to the best of my information 
and belief, I am the son of my father. My parents were good 
and happy people; happier in nothing, boirene, as will be 
readily admitted, than in having so excellent a son as myself. 

This brief account of my birth, parentage, and early educa- 
tion, ought, I think, to entitle me to the entire confidence of 
my readers. 

By way of securing me in honest and virtuous courses, my 
revered parents determined that I should be bred to the law. 
If they could have made the law bread to me, they would have 
done a better thing. 

The summer before I was married, I was taken with the 
afflicting distemper which usually results in that species of 
moral suicide. I fell in love: deeply, terribly—over head and 
ears in love. 

The great distance one has to fall into that abyss, the rapid- 
ity of the descent, and the severe shock sustained, make it 
quite a miracle how any survive the accident. Death, however, 
seldom intervenes. <A brain-fever is usually the worst of the 
consequences. 

In the summer of 184-, then, I, Clarkson Quigg, Esq., at- 
torney at law and solicitor in chancery, fell in love. It was a 
violent attack. The faculty gave me up, and my best friends 
considered my case hopeless. 

Early in the month of July the object of my pious adoration 
went up the Hudson River to spend the summer. Of course I 
went with her. 

A sultry summer-day; a crowded steamer; the glorious 
Hudson. Solitude in the crowd. Alone with the goddess of 
my dreams. Seductive picture! 

We talked sentiment beneath the Palisades. Our souls were 
elevated to a heavenly communion by the grandeur of Antho- 
ny’s Nose. 

Ah! if Providence had only granted us, at that moment, a 
small boat all alone by ourselves, a faithful dog, and a German 
flute, together with a guitar for my divine Julia, the mea- 
sure of our earthly felicity had been full. Wanting, however, 
those sublime accessories, we nourished our young romance of 
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passion with the fuel of imagination, and got as far away from 
reality and common-sense as the most exacting novelist could 
reasonably require from two people in our situation. 

It was, however, the place, that old house among the trees 
where we sojourned all thosesunny days of summer-time, which 
finished us ; quenched the last lingering spark of worldly wis- 
dom, and fooled us into marriage. 

There were mothers, sisters, brothers, cousins there with us. 
But I will not linger over them. That sort of people are 
always in the way of lovers; always just where they are not 
wanted. I leave them, as I wished oftentimes they would 
leave me—alone; since I am not engaged in recalling the sor- 
row of that time, but the sweet infatuation of our youthful 
ecstasy of love. 

About four miles north of Hyde Park then, and on the 
banks of the Hudson, was the scene of those events which gave 
a color to all the after-purpose of our lives. 

A wide lane led up to the house from the “Old French 
road.” On either side the lane towering giant-like in the air, 
rose up some of the finest locust trees 1 have ever seen. Be- 
fore the house especially, were five of enormous size, and so 
old the oldest neighbors said they were great trees in their 
childhood, and weré probably remains of the original forest 
which there bordered the river. 

The house itself was a long, narrow, one-story-and-a-half 
Dutch mansion of the olden time of New-York. Quaint and 
comfortable, it squatted behind its trees, and as the smoke rose 
up from its chimney, seemed like-a comfortable old broad- 
sterned burgher seated in his ‘‘bowerie.” The eaves came 
down at the back of the house almost to the ground, and in 
front a broad piazza stretched its comfortable length. 

A lovely reach of meadow-land lay behind, the house, through 
which a brook made its way with many strange twists and 
windings. This brook came down by way of a rocky hill 
which lay a little to the south, and formed in its descent a 
hundred tiny cascades. Amongst these were some very pic- 
turesque ; and from the summit of the rocky elevation a single 
waterfall, worthy of the name, took its first leap of some twenty 
feet downwards to the valley. When a storm came to swell 
the brook, the waterfall could be heard at the house; and, in- 
deed, at such times it made quite a grand and imposing figure, 
and lifted up its variable voice almost to the roar of a cat- 
aract. 

A succession of rude steps in the rocks, partly natural, 
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partly the work of man, led up the hill by the brookside till 
at the last step you came suddenly upon the sweetest possible 
little lake lying, like a forest mirror, framed among the old 
trees, and reflecting the fantastic shadows of the mov ing clouds 
from its waveless surface. 

Here, here, we, alas!—we, Julia and myself, used to sit 
the livelong summer’s day, and indulge in choice selections 
from the British poets. How every tender passage, every soft 
quotation took a particular and touching application, and re- 
ceived an eloquent commentary from the language of the eyes, 
do ye not know, O lovers? 

The shadows of the forest were around us. The sunlight 
glinted through. The lake lay at our feet, reflecting tremu- 
lous sly the fleeey clouds as they sailed across the sky “like 
ships upon the sea.” The trees above spread their broad green 
arms, and the little leaves clapped their hands. The birds, 
loving fools like ourselves, twittered and giggled with misc shie- 
vous delight to see us getting into the impracticable labyrinth 
of love, and rushing madly into the jaws of the Minotaur of 
matrim: ny. 

And why do I relate these things? Why do I mention the 
lake, the forest, the old Dutch farm-house? “Alas! it is because 
having been so happy there, all our fondest memories and 
brightest fancies became foolishly and fatally connected with 
the idea of a country life. The country alone would satisfy 
us. There the sky was bluest. There the birds sang sweetest. 
There the very silence was eloquent, as with the tongues of 
angels. The calm and quiet of the soul had there its birth. 
Love was cradled there, and lay so sweet “all canopied with 
bowers.” The day-spring of the soul, the heart’s sunrise, and 
the opening gates of Paradise, with all that. lies beyond the 
morning’s doors where, paved with sunbeams, to eternal bliss 
the road leads on for ever—all—all commenced with “ babblings 

of green fields.” 

That road, in ecstasy of hope and loving prophecy of endless 
joys succe eding, we were to tread down to a remote old age ; 
and always travel it by way of the rural districts. 

And we tried it; poor ‘deluded creatures. All that thing 
began up there; or, rather, all those three things—moonshine, 
matrimony, and ac ountry life. 

It began up there. Up in the country. Up by the water- 
fall. Up by the lake upon the mountain-top. “Further up 
still—in the morning clouds, the sunny, misty, rosy morning 
clouds of youth and love. . 
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Therefore we determined to be married, and as soon as pos- 
sible afterwards to move into the country. We resolved to 
retire from the horrid city, to leave that place of crime, cram, 
conventionalities, frippery, and falsehood, and go away to the 
paradisaical peace and purity of the country. 


CHAPTER SEOOND. 


EXODUS. 


SUMMER went. Autumncame. The leaves grew red. We 
were as green as ever. 

We were married. 

Thad a terrible head-ache the next morning. My brother- 
in-law was indelicate enough to refer to the arrack-punch of 
the bridal evening; but, I felt convinced that it was nothing 
but nervous susceptibility. 

Our first season in town was as brilliant as our prospects 
were gloomy; and, by spring, rich in all the new polkas, but 
terribly low in cash, we began to think seriously of the 
future, 

Hoyle says: ‘‘ When you are in doubt, play trumps.” 

Now, the country is the very ace of trumps, for all new-mar- 
ried folks, whose tastes, habits, and antecedents are at war 
with the state of their finances. Added to this was the 
memory of that little garden of bliss, where we had passed 
the summer preceding our espousals. 

Of course 3 bought a farm. 

To the character of a landed proprietor, I proposed adding 
my professional one, and tilling the rugged soil of law, as well 
as the arable land of agriculture. Coke and Selden, Wirt and 
Emmet, Story and Webster were beautifully mixed up, in my 
imagination, with wheat and ruta-bagas, compost and sum- 
mer-fallow. I proposed opening, for my neighbors, a new 
vista, through which their astonished gaze should be directed 
to unheard-of triumphs, in the art of farming; whilst, at the 
same time, they were to be charmed, in the county court, out 
of their usual stolidity, by the magic of my eloquence. I fore- 
saw much profit, and great fame from this combination of 
industrial and esthetic effort. 

How I succeeded in the practice of the law, I shall relate in 
another chapter, in which will be found a full report of the 
great case of Bivins vs, Smithers. 

I very soon heard of a place—a charming farm, near the 
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thriving village of Persepolis, in the kingdom of New- 
Jersey. 

I went to see it. The manner of travel was by a railroad, 
Jaid with the flat rail; which is a flat bar of iron spiked upon 
strips of wood. These bars frequently curl up before the 
wheels, and shoot through the cars with the velocity of a 
musket-ball. The chances, therefore, of being pinned to the 
roof of the car, like a specimen beetle, afforded an agreeable 
variety to the usual dullness of railroad travel. 

I reached the place. It was spring—the month of April. 
The mud was two feet deep; and such mud, a dirty red, 
every touch of which stained like red paint. 

I had nothing to wear but a pair of patent-leather boots; 
and, so accoutred, started at sunrise—the first sunrise I ever 
recollect to have seen. And if that was a fair specimen of 
the luminary, at that unchristian hour, I am free to confess, I 
have no desire ever to attend his “ léver” a second time. 

We walked over the farm. I thought I must follow, 
because a great fellow in cowhide boots, led the way, and I 
was ashamed to play cockney, and back out. My inspection 
of the farm and my patent-leathers, finished about the same 
time, and my first purchase, in the village of Persepolis, was a 
pair of “ high lows,” to return to the city in, 

On my return, a deluge of questions awaited me; all, how- 
ever tending to this: Was I not delighted with the farm? Of 
course I was. We had, all of us, made up our minds, before- 
hand, to be delighted with it, and I was not going to show the 
white feather first. But a mere assent would not do. I must 
go into ectasies, to please them, and I went into ectasies. I 
ener it as a paradise; as the magic garden of Solomon, 
which Shedaud the Sultan saw, and the splendor of which 
surpassed that of Eden. The Gardens of Gul—I think I com- 
pared it to those; certainly, I should have done so—were 
nothing to it; and it only awaited my darling little wife, to 
play the Eve there, to bring back Eden to a work-day world. 

The papers signed, sealed, and delivered, which constituted 
us landed proprietors, we boxed the furniture, and embarked 
upon the Central Snake-Head Railroad, for Persepolis the 
new. 

It was the first day of April. “Dz avertite omen!” The 
day was one of those spring days, half-oppressive, half-chilly. 
You sweltered in the sunshine, and froze in the shade. 

A cold dinner, at the County Hotel, did little to revive our 
drooping spirits. But all were on tip-toe as soon as dinner 
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was over, to look out for the new carriage, our new carriage, 
a miracle of coach building, a rockaway, with an aqua marine 
colored body and silver mountings. 

Directly, a farm-wagon, drawn by a pair of horses which I 
recognized as mine, drove up to the door, at which, in too 
brief'a time, Tom Steele, the coachman, appeared, to announce 
to the ladies that he had come to take them up to the house. 
The stupid rascal, the lazy rascal, had brought the farm- 
wagon, to keep from muddying | the carriage. They gazed, 
but who shall paint that gaze? Not I: it was enough 
to see it. There was no help for it, however. It was getting 
late, and into the wagon we all bundled—two gentlemen, 
three ladies and four servants. All Persepolis was at the 
windows and doors, to see us pass on our way to “ Rouge- 
mont,” for so we had chtistenel our mansion, from its situ- 
ation upon the top of a red-shale hill. 

We reached it, at last, under a severe fire of sighs and 
groans, mingled with an occasional exclamation, from the male 
members of the family, the reverse of pious. The exterior of 
our house I shall, perhaps, hereafter describe. But, at that 
moment, we thought only of the interior, and our thot ights 
were not all happy. Built by a queer old bachelor, who had 
no more notion of convenience than one of his horses, that 
interior signally failed to realize the promise of the rather 
pompous exterior, with its pillars, porticoes, and other archi- 
tectural frippery. 

In fact, it consisted of a kitchen, wash-room, dairy, a or 
lessly large hall, two parlors of the same size, and six chambers 
of different sizes. From the hall, doors opened into oe 
thing; so that every point of the compass was represented by 
a crack, and, like “John Gordon Nott’s” renowned castle, 
there was not a “room which was not a rheumatic.” 

The principal chamber was large enough for a theatre, and 
the parlors were barns. 

That night we slept upon our arms. Worn out with pulling 
and hauling; searching for every thing, and finding nothing, 
we slept w yhere we fell, and woke, next morning, to struggle 
again, amid the general wreck. 

Crates, barrels, boxes, trunks, and hampers formed pyramids 
of terror in every room. Boxed sofas and pianos; chairs, 
curiously bandaged about the legs, like beggars, with 1 rags 
and straw ; half-opened packages, and croc kery, in perilous 
places, all lay strewn in most admired disorder and discomfort. 

And so, feeding, for the most part, upon cold bread and 
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meat, we gradually emerged from chaos into that state of semi 
purgatory which ensues upon the putting up of bedsteads and 
yutting down of carpets, miscalled “ putting to rights.” 

gut [ will not dwell ee the horrors of that first month. 
With the succinctness of a diary, I will sketch our first year 
in country-quarters, 

At seven A.M. we breakfasted. At twelve we dined, and 
at eight P.M. we went to bed, thoroughly tired of Rouge- 
mont, the country generally, ourselves in particul: r, and all 
the world at once. Let me Tecall the princip al events of that 
dismal year, events, however trifling in themselves, huge and 
well-de fined as snow-crowned mountains to us. 

First the breakfast-table was injured in its legs by the jour- 
ney. Bullfinch, our dog insis sted mPa crossing beneath it, 
instead of goi ing around it as any well-bred dog would have 
had the sense to do. Bullfinch knocked out the lame leg as a 
matter of course, and down came the table. Coffee-pot went 
into mother-in-law’s lap, hot water into mine. Wife with 
divided interest grabbed at mother with one hand, and hus- 
band with the other, which natural ly brought us all in a sin- 
— mixed condition on top of the table. Total destruc- 
tion of chany, and a curtain lecture on dogs. 

_ Second. Bought forty hens with the place. At least they 

vere represented to me by the owner as the female of the do- 
meatio fowl. But to save our lives we can not find more than 
two eggs for breakfast. 

Two eggs among five of us. 

Not much to crow over there. 

Old Tom Steele, our coachman, a very fine, revere nd, sensi- 
ble old nigger he appears to be too, says the hens steal their 
nests. Very likely, or else what becomes of the eggs ? Forty 
hens must lay more than two eggsaday. And in so respec 
able a neighborhood as ours it can not be possible that any 
body interferes with our hen-roost. 

Old Tom, who is as great a hunter as he is pious and trus 
worthy, says, however, that there are a great many “coo! . 
about. 

“Its mos adiculous,” says that dus ky philosop! er, “how 
fond dem varmink be ve egg. Eat all he see.” 

I should like to catch a “ varmint” at it. 

Decidedly we must have a coon-hunt, and also search for th 
stolen nests immediately. This becomes the more necessary 
as the scarcity of eggs has given rise to serious discontent 
the family. The woman folk have even indulged in some ex 
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ceedingly foolish insinuations, as for instance, that there are 
“ two-legged” coons about. 

Just as if any one ever heard of a “two-legged coon.” 

Bought a barrel of cider. No lock to the cellar-door, but 
consider it perfectly safe. Tom Steele, and Judy the cook, 
being, from their conversation, very high-toned te mper: :nce 
people. I couldn't even induce either - them so much as to 
taste it, in order to give an opinion of its quality. Opened, at 
his. solicitation, an account with Mr. Vandelars, the grocer. 
Custom, and the cultivation of neighborly rel: ations ship, being 
much more an object with him than cash. 

Really, the people of this place seem exceedingly kind. 

Mr. Guff, the blacksmith, also desires my custom. He don’t 
care when | pay him! 

Has then the golden age returned? are we in Aready the 
~~ ? And does it ct its first development in the kingdom 

f New-Jersey, and village of Persepolis ? 

After a day « or two, Sam Bivins the butcher, found us, 
Bought lamb. Bivins did not seem to have a great variety. 
Our Jeg and another were all he had to stand upon. Prom- 
ised us beef, however, in a few days, as Mr. Dyscamp, our next 
neighbor, is going to kill a beef, ‘and had ‘promised him a 
quarter. 

Gradual improvement in the poultry. Three eggs fon 
reakfast. At this rate we shall get on finely. An increase 
of one egg a week, will be more than four dozen in a year, 
and we shall have more than we know what to do with. ~ 

Fotr hens, however, reported missing. That excellent col- 
ored person, Tom Steele, says he met them last night in the 
woods, and has no doubt the -y have made their nests in the 
trees, “Cos dar wing was not clipped.” 

Widow Vanstyne has a little farm back of ours. Her son, 
a fine ingenuous youth, came up the other morning and 
brought with him two strange looking little birds. They had 
very long ssi made a queer ‘“‘caw-cawing” noise unlike 

fowls in general, and were entirely : ithout feathers. 

Archie Vanstyne says his mother heard we had troub le with 
our hens, and sent him over with the ese. They belong to a 
remarkable species, and are called the “ Chinese fowl.” Archie 
did not know whether they were Shanghais or not; but was 
certain they “crowed wonderful.” The good woman has only 
four herself, and it is very kind in her to let us have half. 
| gave Archie therefore two dollars apiece for them. They 
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say this kind of fowl are remarkable layers ; so if we only ge 
them along, we shall have no more trouble about eg 

One comfort at least we have, and that ie dade ie cook. 
She is a perfect household treasure. An excellent plain 
cook, and one of the soberest and most moral persons in the 
world. 

I am sorry to say Judy has appeared quite unwell for several 
days 

That venerable negro, also, Tom Steele, is decidedly 
the weather. Both compl: iin of much pain in the head, and 
occasional sickness at the stomach. I suggested a little stimu- 
lus to both, but they repulsed the idea of liquor with virtuous 
horror. 

To-day cook’s indisposition increased to such an alarming 
degree that she had to go to bed, and my dear wife had to 
commence her housekeeping in reality by—cooking dinner. 

We ate it; ahem! And really, considering it was the first 
leg of lamb she had ever seen in its natural state, and the first 
potatoes to which she had been introduced in the condition of 
“ natives,” it was a remarkable dinner. 

Tom Steele, that respectable, pious, ancient colored person, 
vas unaccountably absent all day. 

Rained cats and dogs. Mud six inches deep, and of the 
consistency of glue. No Tom Steele; no body to do any 
thing. Begun my agricultural experiences in earnest, by milk- 
ing the cows, an operation w] hich, I regret to say, did not re- 
sult in a flattering success. The old fools would not stand still 
aminute. I got on the right side, and cried, v inooly ; mooly ; 
shew, shoo now!” all the time; but they only frisked their 
tails and kicked up their heels the more, the more I halloed to 
them, till I was obliged to give up the milking as a bad job; 
and content myself with feeding and “ bedding down” the cat- 
tle, and locking up the Semen 

No Tom Ste sle to be seen yet 

Towards nightfall, Judy came down stairs, and went about 
her work in a very strange, wild manner. Directly she went 
into the cellar; and upon her return, her eyes rolled terribly. 
Indeed, she barely reached the kitchen, when she fell upon x 
floor. Rus! 1ed to he r assistance ; and endeavored to learn what 
ailed her; but could get no other answer than “O my head! 
O my he: ad!” 

My wife suggested brain-fever; and ali the women were 
urgent to have the doctor sent for. Brother-in-law, Tom, and 
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[ helped the sufferer up stairs. As weeame down, Tom whis- 
pered : 

“ Drunk as the ——!” 

And it was so. “ Heaven shuts the nose at it and the moon 
winks.” Judy drunk! My confidence in humanity is becom- 
ing undermined. 

Next — Caleb Shultz, a near neighbor, and testy ol id 
bachelor, called over. I took him to see my Chinese fowls, 
and described the singular properties of the | reed, 

Caleb eyed me for some time with a puzzled air. 

‘‘ Chinese fowls!” said Caleb. 

“From the Central Flowery Land,” said I. 

“ Shanghais iy said Caleb. 

“ Wonderful birds,” said I. Caleb’s face flushed. I did not 
like to remark it, thinking he might be sul sat to rush of blood 
to the head. His cheeks “began to swell. He clenched his fist, 
squared himself, took a firm stand, and looked at me with a 
terrible eye. 

‘“‘What’s the matter?” said I soothingly. 

“Matter enough, sir,” sputtered Caleb. ‘Do you take me 
for a fool ?” 

“My dear sir 

“Do you think I’m a natural-born idiot, sir?” 

«T wy my word, I don’t understand you.” 

“T should think not, ’ roared Caleb. ‘‘ What the - 
you mean the 2, sir, by trying to sell me with your infernal 
{ "hime se fowls | 

‘ Really,” said I, now quite beside myself, I have no de- 
sire tosell you, nor the fowls. Ihave just bought them at two 
lollars apiece, and consider them a great bargain.” 

“Oh! you do, do you?” cried Caleb with a diabolical sneer. 

“Now Mr. Quigg, you may think yourself a very smart 
man; and maybe you are. But it will take more than a 
‘York’ lawyer, Mr. Clarkson Quigg, to make us believe that 
two young crows are a pair of Chinese fowls.” 

“Crows!” said I innocently, “ who was talking of crows?” 

‘Who was?” echoed Caleb, sardonically. “ Why, sir, I 
was. Your Chinese fowls are a couple of unfledge d crows, 
sir. And the next time you wish to try a sawona Jerseyman, 
try it with something beside crows, sir. 

And away stalked Caleb with indignant strides. I looked 

after him sadly for a moment; then I put my han ds under my 
coat-tails, and, for the space of half an hour I ceased not to 


gaze upon the Chinese fowls. 
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It was a fact. I sawit now. I heard it in their “ caw.” 
They were crows, two crows, two little crows, crow all over; 
nothing but crow! 

[ don’t think I looked any body straight in the face for a 
week after that little dey velopme nt in natural bieeey: 

The neighbors call occasionally ; quite as often, it seems to 
me, as they are wanted. The carpets are just put down. The 
furniture and eve ry thing is in apple-pie order. Of course 
every at who comes leaves a legacy of red mud behind 
them. A figure, seen in the distance, inst: intly takes the shape 
of one of Carlyle’s ‘Mud Demon: and fervent prayers are 
offered that it may be _ identi: lly dire cted any wheres else 
but to those ‘ new carpets.’ 

In addition to ‘ve legacy of mud, every visitor has left us a 
new bequest of distrust in humanity. Each has favored us 
with a full, true, and particular account of his or her predeces- 
sor. ‘The profounde st secresy 1s enjoine d by each. But really 
[ begin to think secresy woul ld be criminal. My hair stands on 
end with horror. 

Mrs. Vrelegnone, it appears, has had two husbands, oe no 
body oe what became of the first.. Mr. V., the second, died 
suddenly, and it is thought lucky for the widow that there was 
no ~ mortem ext mination of the body. 

The three Miss Vendersneers are old maids. What they 
said, Te aven forbid I should repeat; but if the half of it be 
true, the number of children in this county who are not wise 
enough to know their own fathers, is shocking to contem- 
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piate. 


Mrs. Armendorff, another very pleasant and lady-like women, 
according to Miss Aurelia Crammin’s account, is a disgrace to 
her sex, and aterrible story of maternal vengeance, which I may 
hereafter relate, confirms the fact. The hero was her own son: 
the heroine a ‘beautiful C reole girl, who awakened the jealousy 
and pride of the mother, and drew upon herself a vengeance 
unsurpassed in the annals of female cruelty. 

Amongst other things, have learned that all Persepolis 
knows who Lam. Persepolis hs as discovered that I am a Jew. 
Why? Because I am guilty of an unshaven chin, and guilti: 
still in a moustache. Quigg is a good name, it is said; but 
if mine be not Abrahams,” or “ Levy,” there’s no truth in 
beards. What a delightful place. 

Went into the cellar to draw a little cider. Found the faucet 
turned and all the cider run out. Heard a groan from one 
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corner. Began to feel queer. Fancied the house might be 
haunted, and the spirits partial to cider. 

Another groan. Gathered courage to investigat e, i found, 
actus uly found ‘T'om Stee le, that fine, reverend, pl ious, ter mper- 

ate, and p hil osophic ‘al colore d man, that veritable “ Ur ncle Tom,’ : 
lying dead drunk in the corner. 

The stupendous scoundrel had turned the faucet, clapped his 
mouth to it, and let the cider run down his throat till he was 
literally filled—tlike a demijohn. 

Beside him stood his hat. Something white glittered in it. 
Looked, and found it half- full of—egqs. 

Discovered upon inquiry in the village that we had 
one store with that article for several weeks, and that |] I, 
Clarkson Quigg, E sq., was debited against the eggs with 
seventy-two quarts of bad rum. And what adds venom 
injury, is that all P ersepolis turns up its nose and insists th: 
the story of Tom Steele is a fiction, and that I drank the 
rum ! 

Tom and Judy, I am happy to say, exp iated their sins by a 
fit of the “delicious triangles,” and having been sumn narily 
ejected from the premises, have been replaced by white foll 

A thousand similar occurrences took place during our first 
year; but I will not trouble the reader with their rehearsal 

More stirring scenes, and events of larger issue, indeed, 
speedily drove them from our memories. 
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LOVE IN ABSENCE. 


I wouLp I were a sunbeam, that 
I might de part the skies 

When first th it of risen day 
Upon thy pillow lies, 

And, lingering, kise with gentle touch 


Thy sealed eyes. 


I would I were the breath of morn, 


That I might « ri 
The sweetness of the violet 
Unto the chamber, where 
rhou sleepest, and might fan thy brow 


With perfumed air. 
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ROBERTO CORSINI. 


TRANSLATED FROM THE FRENCH FOR THE DEMOCRATIC REVIEW. 


Every Monday, according to immemorial usage, the tables 
were set out in the principal apartment of the palace; and, by 
the light of crystal Venetian girandoles, in the midst of pro- 
found attention, the play went on. 

Politics was excluded from the noble assembly. Of religio1 
they spoke no — than if such a thing had been unknown to 
them. Play absor bed every thing. 

It was Monday 1 ‘ight. For two hours nothing had been 
beand * it the rattling of the cards, when Signor Roberto Cor- 
sini rose quickly and strode up to a table, which was covered 
with piles of gold and bank-notes. 

‘My lord,” said he, to one of the players, ‘put up two 
hundred pistoles for me. I’m not in luck, and it is my last 
stake.” 

The two hundred pistoles rolled out upon the table. In 
two turns of the cards, the money of Corsini, and of the player 
on whom he betted, was in their adversary’s hands. The 
player who had lost rose, and politely offered to yield Corsini 
his place. He accepted, ‘and his first bet was two thousand 
sequins. “My lord Doria,” said he, “let us see if chance 
always favors you. The proverb says, ‘You are happier at 

lay “than in love.’” 

‘My Lord Corsini, it is scarcely generor is In you to remind 
me, that, in a few days, you are about to marry my cousil 
Aglaura. You have ‘ple ased her. It is well. She has pr 
ferred you to me. That is marvellous—but—clubs—” 

“T did not mean to wound you. I have noc fake. . 

“Then the stake is mine. 

Two ihetenad sequins —they are yours. I go you tw 
thousand, now. That is nearly the value of the ear-ri 
mean to buy for Aglaura.” 

“ Aglaura again. ‘The king—you have lost again, Signo 
Corsini. Do you wish to stop ?” 

“T am not in the habit of stopping aoa I lose. Recoil 
before such a trifling check? Pooh! Fifty thousand.” 


. 
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“Fifty thousand. Be it so.” 
The enunciation of this sum, made in a loud voice, attracted 
the attention of the other players, and they arose, both men 


and women, and placed themselves in a circle silently around 
Roberto Corsini and Doria. “ You are wrong, Signor Doria, 
to hesitate an instant, when I offer to bet fifty thousand 
sequins. Do you not know, my palace is worth as much as 
yours ?—my villa of Camak loli i, as much as your vineyards of 
Carrara ?—and my credit equal to what we play for ?” 

“Signor | C rsini. Your ill-humor puts a wrong construc- 
tion upon my words, as well as upon my silence. Be it so. 
Let us play. Your fifty thousand sequins are mine. 

“Yes: but my villa of Camaldoli may represent two hun- 
dred thousand. ‘Here are the title-deeds of it.” 

“Go on; let us play for the Villa of Camaldoli. We will 
me when [ have played two hundred thousand sequins 

gains st it. 

‘Yes; a thousand times, yes. Go on.” 

“The Villa of Camaldoli is mine.” 

‘The cards are infamous; the devil made them; the fire of 
hel colored them. But will you leave your victory half 
finished? You have the villa; but I still possess my palace 
that of my ancestors. It is second only to the Pitti, as you 
know. Marbles and pictures worth nearly a million! I offer 
you the chance for it.’ : 

And I accept. 

“Very well, then. Double or quits. What you have wo1 
against the palace ?’ | 

The cards were distributed, and, in three turns, the 
which ran so viol tly against Corsini, finished as 1 


begun. Without a chan; ge of color or a complaint, he 
upon the green ti ss 1e col len key of his palace, and opened 
for himself a passage 7 aback a oan terrified by the blow 


which left him aa dless and penniless. No one dared to sto} 
him. 

Again, however, he returned, and, leaning down, whis 
pered, with evident emotion, to Doria. The 
sign of acquiescence, and the « cards were resumed. 

“ Are you the devi th: ut you always win ?’ 


$6 have a d the contr: ry, Signor Corsini, since the devil 


7 » . > 
na » fancy for women » al 1d T have just won from you youl 
aie ss, your betrothed—she whom you were to marry s 
soon !” 


‘You are a coward to say it.” 
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‘‘And you are a hundred times a coward to have stake 
her.” 

“ Aglaura! his betrothed, the only daughter of Cavaleati, 
bet her away. Holy Virgin!” cried all the ladies present, in 
accents of anger. 

“Silence! and hear me,” cried the gamester. ‘I, Roberto 
Corsini, descended from the most illustrious ancestry of Italy ; 
I, who have had among them a Governor of Trieste; a con- 
queror at the Battle of Lepanto; two consecrated Doges of 
Venice, in the fifteenth century; who still proudly coun 
Podestas and Gonfalioneers of l’lorence, Roberto Corsi! 1, lord 
of Camaldoli, I repeat, I stake my name.” 

“His name!” cried the cavaliers, with a burst of laughter. 
“ Tis name !” 

“Tt is well worth, I think,” he continued, smiling bitterly, 
“some thousand acres of vines, in Carrara; and the glory 
which accompanies it, my lord Doria, is not worth less than 
the sum it pleases you to fix. Istake my name. If I lose, my 
lord, I consent never to be named again whilst I live. It is 
a fine treasure, that name of mine. It is inscribed in thi 
book of life; it is traced in letters of gold, upon the registe1 
of Venice; it is written in every glorious memory of Etruria. 
If I lose, I agree that it shall be erased from all. By 
name, in the day of judgment, the archangel calls us from the 
tomb. It ig the key of heaven and hell. Do you understand, 
now, what I risk? For the last time, at what will you value 
it. Quick?” 

“T value it too highly to fix a value. If I gain, it will 
belong to me. If TI lose, you shall fix it yourself.” 

“ Place yourself there, then.” 

And the two players made the sign of the cross. Whilst they 
shuffled the cards, the company, by a common impulse of ter- 
ror, abandoned the hall and left them alone with each other. 

Midnight struck. 

A cry rose upon the night— I am damned 
went out by the gate of St. Paolo. 

He sat down at the foot of a dry tree, and leaned his head 
upon his hands and wept. 

“O my Villa of Camaldoli, where the fruits were so beauti- 
ful; my palace; my Aglaura; my name—lost—lost—all lost. 
Could I but force it, sword in hand, from Doria; trace it 
on the sand; read it when ’twas writ, or even h 
solitude. But no. Ihave gambled it away. |] 
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myself of the right or power to resume it. The law 
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has taken it from me, and debts of honor are sacred. The 
world is ashamed of me. It denies the apostate who has 
denied himself. Iam viler in its eyes than the vilest pagan. 
O helplessness! O misery! The very demons refuse me; 
for es they have a name in the creation. Satan, Satan! I 
call on thee.” 

The blush of day tinged the horizon. A band of young 
girls passed him. 

‘Will you buy a rose, of Marta; a sprig of jessamine, from 
Gloria; or : 

“Despair! They have each a name.” He left - young 
girls, and ran, like a madman across the fields, crying: 
« Marta, Luigina, Gloria! all have a name, but I have none.” 

He knocked at the door of a convent. A monk appeared. 
“Brother,” he said; “I wish to be baptized.” 

“You come early.” 

“ My safety demands it.” 

“Are you a Jew?”—“No!” “A Turk ?”)—“No!” “A 
Manichean ? a Protestant ?” 

“No, no! I was born in the bosom of the Holy Catholic 
Aposto! ic and Roman Church.” 

wh hat, then, is it you ask ? 
‘To be a second time b: aaieni.* 
“ The Council of 'T'rebizonde has forbidden it.” 

“ But I have lost my name.” 

.“ Find it again. The angelus sounds. God help you.” 

The door of the convent was closed. 

“Baptism is refused me. I am no longer a Christian. 
Divine pity! For me no Christmas, no Easter, no Pentecost, 
no candle of the Virgin of Carmel, when I am sick; no word 
of priest to console me on my deserted couch !’ 

He entered a village, which was upon the domain of his sis- 
ter the Dutchess of P aglia. 

The curé said to him: “Good morning, Signor Roberto 
Corsini.” His nurse called from the window: “Good morn- 





ing, Corsini.” ‘The villagers cried out: “ Long live Signor 


Corsini.” He answered neither curé, nor nurse, nor villagers. 

‘T have no name,” he muttered, and rushed away like an 
evil spirit which some priest has : xorcised, 

Vasssal and mendicant and robber scorned the man without 
aname. He attempted to join a band of brigands. 

“Who are you?” said the chief. 

The enemy of men.” 
“You are our friend. What do you desire ?” 
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To carry misery and desolation into families; to live upon 
the igh ay; to follow you to pillage or the gibbet; to win 
my bread with my dagger.” 

“ Your name 

“T have none.” 

“You can not be of our band. You would bring misfortune 
upon brave men, and the saints would abandon us, if we 
received you. Depart!” 

A little while after this, he learnt that Doria, who, chang- 
ing his name for that of Corsini, had continued to bear the 
latter, was overwhelmed with debt, and drawn, as it were, 
upon the hurdle of an infamous renown—in a word, disho- 
nored. He was a fraudulent bankrupt. He learned, that 
Doria had been a prisoner in the Galleys of Cattaro, jor cheat- 
ing at cards, and had escaped. 

Corsini had been cheated of his palace, his mistress, and 
his name. Whatever he was, what would he not give to see 
him ? 

Six months he wandered about, night and day, hopeless. 
Still, he clung to life; he durst not kill himself. 

At last, he resolved to return to Florence. He reached the 
city. He stood before the palace. The street was deserted ; 
but the palace gleamed with lights. Beautiful women passed 
an d repassed before them. 

“They are there,” he cried. “Itishe. It is Doria. It is 
Aglaura! Take back your gold; but give me back my 
name. Restore me my bride. My life is bound up with hers. 
Doria, for love of grace, give me back my name.” 

His cries fell unheeded. Despairingly, he turned towards 
the bank of the Arno, WHalf-dead with fatigue, he stretched 
himself upon the bank. Directly, he beheld approaching, 
gondolas, filled with musicians. “Valets, bearing flambeaux, 
lined the banks. The wedding-festival was continued upon 
the river. He fancied himself in a dream. He saw Aglaura, 
more beautiful than ever. Her arms were bare; the dia- 
monds glittered in her hair; her embroidered robe swept 
down in folds of marvellous richness. 

When the different groups had descended into the little 
barks which awaited them; when all had passed, and swept 
away into the darkness, he heard a strange and terrible cry. 
Hastening to the place from which they had started, he saw 
two men hastily retiring, and cry ing, as they did so: 

‘The infamous wretch is dead !’ 

A man had been assassinated. 
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Seizing the lantern, which they left behind them in their 
flight, and bringing it close to the face of the murdered man, 
who was twisting himself like a serpent, he knelt beside him, 
and endeavored to discover who he was. With a handker. 
chief he wiped away the blood and dust, which bubble d from 
his lips, raised the dead and folded eyelids, and cried: “It is 
he! Itis Doria! Great Heaven! and he is dying. His eye 
closes; his mouth works; his veins are blue. He is dying, 
and my name with him. Doria! my friend Doria! save me, 
for pity’s sake, from annihilation. Give me my mame. What 
does he say? His voice fails. Speak, dear Doria, speak! 
What do you wish? That I, too, should die? I will die, if 
you require it. But, answer me!” 

A little water, for pity’s sake.” 

“The whole river, if you wish. But my name first. 

* A drop of water. A red-hot iron is in my heart.” 

“My name! for a draught of water. Give it, and I will 
open your mouth, and the Arno is there. I have but to 
stretch out my hand. Nothing for nothing. My name! and 
you shall have the water—the water—a throat full! my 
name !” ; 

“ A little water. I stifle!” 

“Three words, my good Doria. Ah! the scoundrel! He 
hesitates. He laughs. He is trying to roll over towards t 
river. No—you go not. Answer me, wretch, or I will stran- 
gle you v ith my own hands!” and he nee him by th 
solden ornaments of his dress. He bent over and gazed into 
his wande ring eyes; he fastened upon his breathl 
then loosed his hol d, to clasp his hand, and mingle supplica- 
ions with blasphemies, persuasion at 1d abandon with cries 
of rage. 

A moment of silence. Doria was dead. 

Then, with the smile of the atheist, he raised his foot and 
spurned the body into the river. “Now,” he exclaimed, 

‘now, be thou accursed for ever 

Next day, some fishermen heard a plunge—the fall of a 
heavy body in the water. Running to the place, they saw 
only an eddy in the water. 

In the museum of Florence, in the dissection-room, may be 
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seen, in its glass-case, a glittering Bealeton: the 1 articulations of 


which are of copper and silver. /¢ as the man without a name / 
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CHRONICLE OF THE MONTH, 


FOREIGN. 

War—still war! News from the Crimea !—at least a mass of matter 
which newspaper editors and news-boys—busy traffickers in ‘‘ extras”—call 
so. To our thinking, however, it appears singularly stale and vapid; also 
thrice-vamped and insufferably tedious. Good gracious, Max! what a nuis- 
ance this institution of letter-writing has grown to be. Once upon a time, 
Madame de Sevigné and Lady Montague exhausted the record. They were 
bound in volumes; they were set up upon library-shelves in the finest of 
binding and gilt lettering ; they were the letter-writers par excellence. But 
now—now every nook and cranny, every hole, chink, and crevice, of the world 
swarms with them. We once heard a crusty old bachelor, at a watering- 
place, growling at the number of children in the hotel, and vow that he 
could n’t set his boots outside his door over night, without finding a baby in 
the toe of each of themin the morning. Now-a-days, in this great Inn—the 
world—you can’t set your foot anywhere outside your own door without 
stumbling over a letter-writer. Twist, turn, screw, rummage; beat every 
ground, political, moral, philosophical, mechanical, or farcical, and not the 
leanest of birds can you scare up. It has all been beaten before you. Anec- 
dote! bless your innocence, reader, there’s no such thing as anecdote to be 
had now-a-days. Who steals them all? The letter-writers. Fact? Inno- 
cent creature! Fact perished miserably a long time ago; hung himself, in 
despair, and hisown garters. Who manufactures facts, now-a-days, to order? 
The letter-writers! Wise suggestions, profound reflections, cunning guesses, 
immense discoveries, prophetic revelations—who makes them all? The 
letter-writers. Also, who kills Cock Robin every day? The letter-writers. 

You can not get ahead of the cunning rogues ; they know every thing, and 
several other things besides. But catch mea live Washington letter-writer, 
and then you have the Phoenix. Fire can’t burn him. Water can not drown 
him. Stone walls can not stophim. In fact the last are all ears for him, and 
tongue into the bargain. The Capitol, the President's private study, the 
Secretary's snuggeries are slaves to his lamp. He has but to mount to his 
three pair back, and rub that serviceable piece of brass, and, in a jiffy, all 
the echoes of all those private retreats, where the inhabitants vainly suppose 
themselves secure from eaves-droppers, come tumbling up-stairs to him, one 
over the other, and tell him—bless us and save us! what don’t they tell him? 
They tell him what the President had for dinner, and how the roast beef 
being a little tough o’ Tucsday—yes, sir, o’ Tuesday morning—'twas then, 
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indeed, Franklin Pierce remarked, with an ominous twinkle in his eye, that 

the roast beef of old England was a tough subject; whereupon Marcy 

chuckled, and replied jocosely: ‘‘ We'll carve something out of it for all 

that.” To which Cushing, who, probably in honor of his Christian name, 
and the popular refrain of 

“ Heads up, tails up, 

Here comes Caleb!’ 


’ 


is always ready for aslice of any thing, continued : ‘‘Aye—aye! We can cut 
and come again at the Bul/, when we've carbonadoed the Spaniard.”  Start- 
ling and reliable information! ‘ Now,” cries the man who didn’t get the 
public printing, or the Mission to France, “now we have got at the animus 
of the Administration. Our readers may rely upon the statement of facts, 
It is from our ‘own correspondent,’ who possesses the secret of ‘fern seed,’ 
and ‘ walks invisible.’ In fact, he was under the table, with the President’s 
lap-dog, when the conversation took place. Driventothe wall; with nothing 
indeed but old-fashioned honesty, and Democratic principle to stand upon— 
and we found out, by experience, long ago, what a miserable chance a man 
has on that platform now-a-days—Pierce, Marcy, Cushing, and Co. are bound 
to make a fuss generally, and ‘ talk daggers ;’ but Lord bless you! they will 
use none. Mere bluster and Greytown bravery.” What a blessing a Wash- 
ington correspondent is, to be sure. Which naturally brings us to the sub- 
ject of our foreign relations with 

EncLaxp—concerning which most Christian kingdom, and Grand, Stock- 
Jobbing, Filibuster, Political Association, for the annexation of Punjaubs, 
Mahratta kingdoms, Hindoostans, and other such “ unconsidered trifles” of 
land, evidently made, and laid out upon the map of the world, for the special 
purpose of being snapped up by his or-her Britannic Majesty, for the time 
being; concerning these our good neighbors, and constant Mentors, it seems 
to us—and we speak it in the simpleness of our hearts, and the tenderest 
feeling of consideration for Uncle Bull’s vanity—it seems to us, that dignified 
person has been making a very clumsy attempt at dancing among the eggs. 
To think of the staid John blustering and bragg‘ng, and sending four hun- 
dred great guns to bluster on the calm waters of the Western World. Did 
John really fancy that folk on this side of the Atlantic did not know that all 
those great guns were worn out and honey-combed, pounding away, to no 
purpose, at Sebastopol and Sweaborg, and would burst and blow every thing 
to kingdom come, the first time they were ‘‘ scaled” with shot hereabout? 
Do tell, now, O Uncle John! what was the use of frightening all the cot- 
ton-spinners of Liverpool and Glasgow, and all the wool-men of Lancashire, 
and all the rest of the population of Great Britain generally ? What was the 
use of frightening all those poor folk to death, trying to scare Brother Jona- 
than a little—a very little—for you know you did not expect to scare him 
much? What a terrible thing it is to have to be a Thunderer, and always 
make Olympus tremble at a nod! Printing-House Square itself has not 
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sulphur and iron enough to keep the game up for ever. Meanwhile we take 
it for granted that Franklin Pierce will be found equal to the situation; let 
the opposition bow-wow as it may. When there’s a scratch to come to, he 
will be there. That he is “thar,” one sentence from his late speech to the 
Amoskeag Veterans (Dec. 17th) indicates in a manner not to be mistaken: “A 
nation which can summon to the field five hundred thousand brave, intelligent, 
hardy men, accustomed from boyhood to the saddle, and to the use of the 
rifleand musket, is not in a condition to invite aggression!” By the light of 
which expression it will be well to read the following extraet from the cer- 
respondence of the London Daily Telegraph: ‘ When war was declared be- 
tween the United States and Mexico, a placard appeared in the window of a 
gunmaker on Tower Hill, offering a bounty to all who would enlist in the 
Mexican service, or rather go privateering in English vessels against the 
commerce of the United States. I took the bill to George Bancroft, then 
United States Minister. Heat once sat down and wrote to Lord Palmerston, 
then in office, and the next day appeared in the 7imes an official notice from 
Lord Palmerston, that all such parties who enlisted here, and were caught, 
would be treated as pirates, and punished accordingly. The notice in the 
window was not shown afterwards.” Should the government of the United 
States adopt Lord Palmerston’s rule, and, simply changing the scene from 
London to Washington, treat as pirates English subjects caught in the same 
act upon American soil, would the British Cabinet have any right to com- 
plain? Would they object to English law ror English subjects ? 

We fancy the President and Cabinet, as a wnit, will be found staunch. 
If not, we know a particular friend of our own who will say what he thinks, 
though the Heavens should fall for it; not that we fancy “ that brave, o’er- 
hanging canopy” will come down from any chance shot of ours, but simply 
as a form of expression, by which we would imply that our confidence in the 
Democratic party is the rule of our duty, towards any man and all men. 

A principle we may discuss hereafter, but which, although of much greater 
importance to the world in general and to ourselves in particular, than those 
powers, “ paired, not matched,” must give way, for the moment, to the 

A.iirs—and it affords us a singular pleasure to announce that the last 
council of war, in the Crimea, held Nov. 3, declare the campaign of 1855 
finished. How many more they will finish in the same unfinished manner, 
or when they expect to commence the beginning of the end, or whether any 
one willever live to see them finish any thing, except bragging, are great 
mysteries, ‘‘Great Arthur’s ghost complains that they are slow, and Mar!- 
boro’s shade walks unavenged amongst them.”’ But what can be expected 
in the way of “ going ahead,” from a people who, when their little dot of an 
island is actually bound up and criss-crossed, every half-mile, with a net- 
work of railroads, are so wedded to old fashions that they care not adopt the 
model of an American locomotive, but continue to run a “seven-by-nine” 
article, dignified with the name, with a ten-inch driving-wheel behind, a pair 
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of cotton spindles in front, and no cow-catcher! They do. It isa fuct. Of 
course they can’t be expected to drive the mighty engine of war at much 
over a snail's pace. Meanwhile “cotton,” which is “king,” although an 
amiable lady of distinguished manners and defective education, pleases her- 
self with the idea that the “ round and topof royalty” belongs to her, begins 
to mutter audibly in the rural districts. ‘The war does not “ pay :” ‘‘ tout au 
contraire ;’ the manufacturers pay for the war to a tune, the singing whereof 
is fast stealing its popularity from that other fine tune of “ Rule Britannia.” 
In most pathetical fact, Great Britain may be said just now to be in the po- 
sition of the half-pay lieutenant, in the comedy of the Poor Gentleman, and 
if not ‘mere honest than poor,” she is certainly more proud than either: a 
pleasant little flash of the latter lighting up the darkness of the Mosquito 
shore, and, prior to fading away into the twilight of renewed negotiations, 
shining quite grandly on the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. Also it may be seen 
with a kind of farthing rushlight splendor, worrying through the “ thick 
opaque” of Mr. Minister Crampton’s patriotic attempt to steal American 
thunder for English uses. What the President or Mr. Marcy intend to do 
in those premises, we pledge the public our honor, we do not know. They 
have not said a word to us about the matter; which, considering the uncom- 
monly free manner and style of their communications to the “own corre- 
spondents” of the Herald, Times, and other respectable ‘“ two-pennies,” 
we take to be very shabby treatment indeed. When we mentioned the 
subject to Mr. Secretary Marcy, we observed that he shut one eye ; from 
which we naturally concluded that he meant to intimate that he had the 
other upon him. If the honorable Secretary, however, deceived us, and 
through us of course the whole country, we shall resent it. We insist 
upon it, the language of that eye was as clear as preaching, and we 
promise the country never to put our legs under the honorable gen- 
tleman’s mahogany again, if he keeps any body else’s “own correspond- 
ent” under it, to feed on the ‘alms-basket of his words,” whilst, above the 
polished surface of that hospitable piece of furniture, he deludes our inno- 
cence with diplomatic “winks.” Which naturally leads us to the second 
member, or as some think, the jirst, of the grand Western Coalition, which, 
with a very questionable hand, is undertaking to “bluff” the Northern 
Bear, id est, 

France—where it is noticeable that the expression of opinion by the 
Emperor and the members of his government, with regard to the United 
States, has about it an air of common-sense and cordiality which contrasts 
pleasingly with the natural roughness of his opposite neighbor. The senti- 
ment of France translatesitself upon the lips of her leading men, into a gen- 
ial appreciation of the character and purposes of the model Republic. In 
Paris, Berlin, and Vienna, they talk of peace; they say Russia desires to 
treat; and Prussia is anxious to have a finger in the pie. Our advices from 
Russia, on which we place more reliance than on Parisian canards or Vien- 
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nese “ traps,” indicate that the only “treat” Russia is willing to offer will 
be composed of equal parts of cold steel and gunpowder. 

The subject of “ treating” calls us naturally back nearer home, and lands 
us in 

Nicaracva—where, it is popularly believed, His Serenity, General 
William Walker, is doing a very large business on a very small capital. In 
any view of his acts, it is an astonishing thing to look at, that invasion, 
or colonization, or what you please. Nothing finer since Cortez and 
Pizarro. Think of seventy Yankees entering in and possessing an inde- 
pendent kingdom by force of arms; defeating half-a-dozen factions, with half- 
a-dozen armies of pick-pockets and cut-throats at their backs; capturing the 
seat of government, and then sitting quietly down to supper, “calm as a 
summer’s morning ;” and above all, with a clemency which has struck the 
heart of Central America with admiration, not shooting above a dozen re- 
fractory generals, councillors of state, and other distinguished pative pre- 
tenders among the seigniory of that people! Stupendous! There’s virtue 
for you. In connection with which subject, a striking little episode came off, 
“off” the Battery, “on the night before Christmas, when all through the house 
not a creature was stirring, not even a mouse.” At that quict time about 
three hundred gallant souls, who had heard the alarm of Nicaraguan war, 
and longed for fields of fame, attempted to get away in the Northern Light. 
But Mr. District-Attorney McKeon, in obedience to the President’s orders, 
insisted upon putting their “light” under a bushel. “Those who saw, report 
that the gallant District-Attorney showed more pluck than all the gallant 
three hundred put together, and parodying the words of the indomitable Fitz- 
James, exclaimed as he stood upon the vessel’s side alone, like Ajax breast- 
ing the thunder-bolt : 


“This boat shan’t fly 
From New-York Bay with you or I!” 


In pursuance of which stern resolve he rushed, like the bearer of the fiery 
cross, from Barge office to Revenue Cutter, from Revenue Cutter to Navy- 
Yard, and, in the turn of a hand-spike’ was standing out, side by side with 
the filibusteros, fora yard-arm and yard-arm fight. Having opened the ball, 
however, with a nine-pounder double-shotted, the crusaders “ caved in,” and 
meekly forbore to put the Revenue Cutter to the trouble of sinking them. 
The prompt action of the general government in the premises evinces their 
determination to preserve the letter and spirit of our treaties with Great 
Britain ; and if they are broken at all, to throw the onus of the act entirely 
upon her. In the attitude assumed by the government towards the English 
Minister, Mr. Crampton, the necessity of preventing any infraction of the 
Neutrality laws, by American citizens, is self-evident. From Nicaragua to 
the United States being but a step, it affords us a great deal more pleasure 
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to take it in that direction than it would to go from the United States to 
Nicaragua. We turn therefore from the foreign to the 


DOMESTIC. 


And being upon that blessed soil, we beg to recommend to the seri- 
ous consideration of a very large, and very foolish, portion of our fellow- 
citizens, especially to the ‘‘ Washington Chapter of United Americans,” 
and all others who invoke that reverend name as patron of their politi- 
cal faith, these grand and noble words of George Washington. Lay them 
to heart, O blind and foolish Know-Nothings: ‘The bosom of America is 
open to receive, not only the opulent and respectable stranger, but the op- 
pressed and persecuted of ALL NATIONS and of ALL RELIGIONS, whom we shall 
welcome to a participation in all our rights and privileges.” So, the Father 
of his Country being dead, yet speaketh. What a wonderful age of progress, 
perdie! Every Know-Nothing clod-hopper or counter-jumper is wiser and 
more patriotic than Washington! One comfort, it can’t last ; ‘So wise so 
young, they say do ne’er live long.” There is a little common-sense return- 
ing too, vide the pronunciamento of a number of individuals who lately 
withdrew from the organization in Arkansas: ‘Those of us who were 
heretofore Democrats return with joy to our first love. Those who were 
Whigsare still so, but, their organization being broken up, claim for the future 
no party but their country, and expect to codperate with that party whose 
organization is national, whose aims are their country’s prosperity, and whose 
war-cry is opposition to religious proscription and secret political societies.” 
“There is a future left for all men who have the honesty to repent, and the 
courage to atene.” Probably some body will expect us to say something 
about 

Kansas,—We will; and what we say is, the least said the soonest mended, 
A parcel of scoundrels and idiots, ora lovely conglomerate of both, have been 
airing their valor on that distant field. We see no great harm in that; no 
great harm in a few hundred of them being shot, if they like. And if they 
have a fancy for being shot, in Heayen’s name, why can’t people a thousand 
miles off let them enjoy themselves ? When the Kansas bill settled the great 
original right of self-government on its original basis, there was an end. 
After that let the gentlemen fight it out among themselves; it is no business 
of ours. We gave them self-government; let them use it or abuse it. 
They have to pay the piper: pray let them dance as long as they please. 

The last place to which we turn our eyes, is that to which all eyes have 
been turned for a month past, 

Wasurneton.—And you shall find, at your pleasure, men who will tell you 
that the friends of Banks, Fuller, Richardson, etc., have each and all of them 
covered themselves with glory. Also, the next man you meet will tell you 
that they should individually and collectively be covered with cursing as with 
a garment. For our part we watched that gallant “seventy-four,” as we 
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would watch old Ironsides going into battle against an enemy’s fleet. Every 
ballot rung on our ears like a broadside from the old frigate, and every time 
the smoke lifted and the votes were counted, our hearts beat with exultation 
to see the old Democratic barkie come plunging through the hostile line, the 
broad pennant streaming, and every thing, from clew to earing, from truck 
to keelson, taut and trim; not a spar splintered, not a line or brace cut: 
there she rode. Whatever may be the issue, or who the Speaker, the atti- 
tude assumed and maintained by the Democratic representatives affords a sure 
indication of the attitude which will also be maintained by the party in the 
contest of 1856. It will be found a unit, and as such, the last bulwark of the 
Constitution against the encroachments of every other party and faction. 
In 

New-Yorxk—a sort of suspension of hostilities has taken place, and poli- 
ticians of all shades await the opening of the session of the State Legislature. 
The most active body in the Democratic field appears to be the “Young 
Men’s Democratic Union Club,” of New-York. They have just issued a cir- 
cular asking the support of the party for a system of operation in the ap- 
proaching campaign. The circular states that they propose to open, ina 
central position, on Broadway, a political head-quarters of the Democracy, 
consisting of areading-room, furnished with the newspapers from all quarters 
of the Union, and a room for public meetings ; the meetings to be held 
weekly, and distinguished Democratic speakers from every part of the 
United States to deliver addresses at such times as they may designate. 
They propose also to publish a weekly campaign paper. They pledge them- 
selves to support only National Democratic principles, and the nominee of 
the Cincinnati Convention, whoever he may be, so long as he is neither an 
Abolitionist nor a Free-Soiler—a contingency hardly worth mentioning, as it 
is scarcely within the range of possibility. The scheme appears an admirable 
one, and, if carried out, must exert a powerful influence upon all sections of 
the country, and do more to harmonize the party in the State of New-York 
than any thing which has yet been set on foot. 


Taere is a moral in the little “mot” below, worth some good men’s con- 
sideration. It touches a sore place on the body politic. 

“The following dialogue occurred between a conductor on one of the Port- 
land railroads and a passenger a few days since: 

“Passencer. ‘ Well, Mr. Conductor, what’s the political news?’ 

“Conpuctor. ‘Don’t know, sir, for haven’t been to church for the last 
two Sundays.’” 
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MUSIC. 


Tue first concert of the Philharmonic Society drew together the largest 
audience ever present at any of their performances. Niblo’s Theatre was 
crowded to its utmost capacity; a result pretty surely foreshadowed by 
the fact that hundreds turned away, unable to gain admission to the last re- 
hearsal previous to the concert. It is a peculiar and very encouraging fact to 
be observed in these audiences, that the average youth is greater than is ever 
seen at any other public exhibition in our city. Our young men and maid 
ens are safe in the hands of Mozart and Beethoven, musically, morally, and 
politically; and if the young learn to appreciate and love the works of the 
divine old Masters, we need have no fear for the permanence of a correct 
musical taste. 

The concert with which the present Philharmonic season has commenced 
deserved its great success. It was the best ever given. Beethoven's Past ; 
Gluck’s Iphigenie, and Wagner’s Tannhiiuser, was the work cut out for the or- 
chestra, and they did their work well. A more interesting selection of sym- 
phonies could not possibly have been made—each marking distinctly, and 
standing at the front of three great eras in orchestral music; at least it is 
claimed by many that Zannhduser is to create an era, as his mighty prede- 
cessors created theirs. How difficult it is for us, who are accustomed tothe 
inexhaustible richness and resources of the modern orchestra, as developed 
by Mozart and Beethoven, to realize the commotion produced by Gluck in 
the musical world. Whatseems to us now almost naked simplicity, and a lack 
of fullness and effect in the Jphigenie, led Metastasio, just one hundred years 
ago, to say: ‘Gluck has surprising fire, but is mad: with him spirit, noise, and 
” So wrote Metastasio in 
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extravagance have supplied the place of merit. 
1756. What would he say now if he could be present (without cotton in his 
ears) at the performance of some of the overtures of the modern Dramatic 
Romantic School? With such an example before us, we naturally hesitate 
to pronounce an opinion upon Zannhiiuser, as the harbinger of a new world 
in music. Often as we have heard it, and much as we have read about it, 
we nevertheless still hesitate to believe that Mozart and Beethoven will ever 
be as completely shelved by Wagner and his successors, as Gluck and Piccini 
now are by the fathers of the modern symphony. We havea sort of belief, 
or notion, an intimate conviction, as the French say, that Rafello, Michael 
Angelo, Mozart, and Beethoven, carried their respective arts to a degree of 
perfection that will never again be equalled. The arts culminated jn their 
works, and although many good pictures have been since painted and un- 
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doubtedly will be again; and though Powers and Crawford may chisel, and 
Mendelssohns and Wagners write symphonies, the Transfiguration will con- 
tinue to reign in unapproached grandeur and sublimity. Buonarotti’s 
Moses will still look haughtily down on a long array of Venuses and Greek 
Slaves, and the Jupiter and Pastorale continue to chant their heaven-born 
strains some hundreds of years after Desert and Tannhiiuser symphonies 
have breathed their last sigh, and live only in the memory of some musical 
Old Mortality. However, these hysterics are very improper in a critic, and 
if our friends in Wall street and on ’Change will pardon the present fit, we 
promise not to be “taken so” again, for a month at least. We will close 
our notice of the concert by praising the orchestra and their efficient leader, 
Mr. Bergmann, for the admirable way in which they discharged their duty- 
The shading, the ensemble, and effective taking up of all the points were well 
done throughout. We venture to suggest, however, that the first movement 
of the Pustorale symphony was taken so fast as almost to destroy the pe- 
culiar flowing character of the measure. And we should like to hint that 
neither of the symphonies, not even Zannhduser was written as a solo, with- 
out variations, for the drums, with orchestral accompaniment.—Mr. Eisfeld’s 
second quartette soiree took place on the night of the fifteenth December, at 
the usual place. As usual, our unlucky “ professor” had a stormy night, 
and as usual the lovers of classical music showed that their love was stronger 
than their fears of a wet skin. Here, too, the modern Dramatic Romantic 
crept in through the rain-drops, in the shape of a quartette, by a Russian 
composer, with the extremely German name of Rubinstein. At least we 
heard from very good authority that the composer was a Russian, and we 
fully believe it. We are hardly prepared to discuss the merits of the com- 
position on asingle hasty hearing. It was very elaborate, and in one of the 
movements there was such a rapid, intricate, hopeless interlacing, twisting, 
and twining of what seemed to be a million of indistinct semi-quavers, that 
the different members of the concern lost all individuality, and first violin 
and tenor, second violin and base collapsed suddenly into indistinguishable 
fusion, and our brain, after one or two hopeless twirls in pursuit of the fan- 
tastic gyrations, suddenly refused to act, and when it consented to resume 
its wonted functions, things seemed to be going on pretty smoothly again. 
The scherzo movement was very charming and original, though grotesque, 
and the slow movement pleased us most of all. It was simple and majestic, 
just such a strain as a lonely, boundless Russian steppe might suggest. 

The variations by Beethoven and quintette by Spohr were cleverly played. 
We have to congratulate Mr. Noll on his improved tone, and take leave to 
say that there is room for a like improvement in the second violin and vio- 
loncello. Our German friends sometimes seem to forget that the quality of 
tone is the essential element of a good quartette. Every instrument repre- 
sents a human voice, and it is hardly necessary to say any thing by way of 
illustrating the value of quality of tone in the voice used as a musical instru- 
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ment. Think of Steffanone and an old French actress, with thin cracked 
voice, singing the same melody, and you begin to appreciate our notion on 
this subject. The thought of Steffanone brings us naturally to the Academy 
of Music, where Italian opera so far has not been a very thriving affair. 
And this too, although a great variety of good operas, most of them well 
mounted, have been produced. There are several reasons to be given 
why the gentlemen who have undertaken to entertain the public at the 
Academy of Music, have done so at a very considerable loss, In the first 
place, the house is entirely too large, and not more than two thirds of the 
people it is capable of containing, can, when seated, see the stage. Those 
who are seated and can see the stage, are so crowded together and shut in 
from all approach, that they can speak to no one but their next neighbor. 
Now, as ladies never go to the opera with the man they wish most particu- 
larly to talk to, the present opera-house has no attraction for them. Fine 
dressing is thrown away too, every body is so far off that whether the dress 
one has on cost a dollar or ten a yard, can never be satisfactorily known to 
all one’s female friends. The consequence of all this is, that you may go 
night after night to Fourteenth street and not see five out of the five hun- 
dred well-dressed and well-known women who occupied their seat every 
night at the Astor Place. And as if all these reasons were not enough, the 
prices of admission were put up so ridiculously high at the beginning of the 
season as completely to extinguish the last flicker of desire in any to enter 
the uncomfortable Academy of Music. Only to think of the madness that 
could imagine a number of live Yankees paying two dollars a head for 
secured seats in the upper tier of boxes! We fancy they would be quite 
secure from occupants at two cents. 

It would require a much more popular troupe than the present one to 
counteract all these disadvantages. The lyric drama of Italy must be well 
played. It is not enough that the music is correctly rendered. Her unri- 
valled dramatic power has kept Grisi firmly seated on her throne. There is 
not an actor nor an actress in the present company, and that, considering 
its numbers, is a pretty extensive want. Four prima donnas, and the clev- 
erest of them—and she nothing more than clever as an actress—is Didiée ; 
three tenors, but, shade of Garrick! what sticks they are; two baritones, 
good jolly fellows with fine rich voices, and good singers, but surely the tragic 
muse will never claim them as the most illustrious of her children. This 
will never do for an Italian opera company in New-York. It is but justice, 
however, to say, that in comic opera, such as the “ Barber,” they are excel- 
lent. We never saw this opera better done than by the present troupe. 
The incredible mastery of vocal difficulties by Lagrange pleases usin the 
fun-loving Rosina, and Rovere is just the best Dr. Bartolo alive. 

As singers, mere singers, the principal members of the troupe are excel- 
lent. Lagrange is the most astonishing vocalizer we ever heard. In 
rapidity, brilliancy, and precision of execution, in extraordinary compass of 
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voice, and in endurance, she is truly wonderful. But she has not a single 
sympathetic tone, and her style is forced, unnatural, and artificial. Didiée, 
is to us, the only really good artist in the troupe. She possesses a good 
contralto voice, sympathetic and rich in quality. She has learned to sing in 
a good school, and nature has given her what no school can, the power of 
genuine expression. She possesses no great force, she can not storm so 
grandly as Grisi, but her enchanting expression of the gentler emotions, 
compensates us, especially after late experiences, for her lack of capacity to 
Rachelize. Amodio and Morelli are both excellent artists, and have been 
gifted with good voices. The tenor Brignoli may make a good tenor if he 
ever learns that there is any other element of musical expression besides an 
incessant diminuendo and crescendo, employed with a regularity that very 
much resembles the movement of a pair of bellows in full operation. How- 
ever, aS he monopolizes the manly beauty of the company, perhaps he can 
dispense with any improvement in his style of singing. Such we consider 
to be a pretty fair estimate of the merits of the present troupe, and we see 
no reason why, even without the drawbacks which belong of necessity to 
the Academy in Fourteenth street, any one should dream with such mate- 
rial to carry on a prosperous opera season in the city of New-York. 


Tue following question, put by the Louisville Democrat, has a world of 
useful warning in it. We put it here that Democrats, ambitious of shining 
in a small way, as secretaries of public meetings, and so forth, may see what 
risk they run of burning their fingers in the flame of the torches which 
usually illuminate the stands. Speaking of the tricks of the Hindoos, to 
inveigle Democrats into their order, by making them conspicuous as officers 
on all public occasions, it asks very pertinently, ‘Did any one ever see a 
no-party meeting gotten up, but a Democrat was put in the chair, if one 
could be found in the crowd?” The Democrat might have added that they 
are placed in such positions from motives as disinterested as those which 
induced David to put Uriah “in the front of the battle.” 
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LITERARY NOTICE. 


Widow Bedott Papers. New-York: J. 0. Derby. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson & Co. 


TERE are some people, we believe, who never laugh heartily—who would 
feel it undignified to do so. They should take care not to read the “ Widow 
Bedott Papers”—especially not to read, or hear them read, alowd—which 
makes their humor particularly telling, and laughter provoking. We confess 
we think the Widow herself has a “‘leetle too much” of “ human natur,’”’ and 
are not quite sure the world is the better for the exposure of all her weak- 
nesses. But Mrs. Maguire’s observations and experiences are not only 


“‘capital” as fun, but full of practical good sense. The witty authoress of 


the work, published as a volume, and not merely as articles in a magazine, 
only since her death, was the wife of a clergyman, and no one can doubt sh« 
drew her “donation-parties,” and “sewing-societies,” and “country neigh- 
bors,” from life. We don’t commend the book to the very grave, who are 
accustomed to be shocked when others are merry, and we advise the fasti- 
dious to read it only now and then, by single chapters, but even they will 
find in it food for thought, and hints for action, as well as matter for mirth. 


THE MOST NOTABLE OF NOTABLE THINGS 


OF all the notable things on earth, 
The queerest one is pride of birth, 
Among our “ fieree Democracy !” 
A bridge across a hundred years, 
Without a prop to save from sneers— 


Not even a couple of rotten Peers— 
A thing for laughter, sneers, and jeers, 
Is American aristocracy! 


















